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PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION 


Keeps Your Investments Adjusted 
to Changing Conditions 


HE investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or training 
to plan and supervise their programs personally and many make the mistake of 
indiscriminately purchasing securities without regard to individual objectives. 


Now more than ever must the investor be alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment values. The possibility of an early peace, the 
problems involved in the transition from a war economy, the inflation threat, the tax 
situation and the increasing pressure of uninvested surplus funds—these are only a few of 
the factors which must be accurately appraised and the conclusions applied to individual 
investment policies. 


New Developments Appraised 


The investor who follows a planned program under the guidance of experienced invest- 
ment advisers has the assurance that all new developments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to their possible effects on his individual investment 
program. Changes in investment policy or in specific issues are recommended only after 
careful study has been made of every pertinent factor. 


Why not follow the example of numerous successful investors and enroll for personal 
investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safeguarding his future. No 
business can be successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and expe- 
rience are essential to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and an adequate 
income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped countless others. 
Over 85 per cent of all expiring contracts have been renewed this year. Many of these clients 
have been subscribers to our service continuously from five to twelve years. This is convinc- 
ing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate. 

Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 


list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


~--------------------------------------- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY -------------------------------------+ 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


[] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


[] Income Capital Enhancement Safety 
It'is understood that I ia o obligation by this request... , .. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
FOR WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company has this day de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar ($1.00) a 
share in cash on the common stock of the 
Corporation issued and outstanding; and a 
dividend of one share of common stock of 
the Corporation for every 12%4 shares of 
the common stock of the Corporation 
issued and outstanding; both payable on 
the 25th day of January, 1944, to the stock- 
holders of record on the Corporation’s 
books at the close of business on January 
3rd, 1944. No fractional shares will be 
issued in respect of such stock dividend, 
but in lieu thereof cash will be paid at the 
rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per share. 

FRANKLIN BERwIN, Secretary 


December 17, 1943 
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GOTHAM HOsIERY 
‘COMPANY, Inc. 
GOTHAM 


(OLD STRIPE, 


New York, December 20, 1943 


The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at its meeting today, declared 
a regular dividend of $1.75 
per share on its 7% Cumulative 
Preferred stock, payable 
February 1, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 13, 1944. 


S. B. CumMMING, 
Treasurer 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 112 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 15, 1943, 
for the fourth quarter of the year 
1943, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1944, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 30, 1943. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 


STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
11 Wall Street - - . New York 


Private wire system connecting 
Branch Offices in leading cities. 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - INDIANAPOLIS 


STOCK MARKET CHARTS 


FOR SALE: 110 beautiful, extra large weekly 
stock charts, started 1932. Well bound, 3 
volumes, indexed as to industries. Owner 
sorrowfully leaves these treasures to enter 
army. Address: Box 102, FINANCIAL WorLp, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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A’ the curtains fall upon the year now ending 
and we stand upon the threshold of the new 
one, we could well pause for a few of our fleeting 
moments to meditate upon what already has been 
accomplished in the war—a terrible conflict into 
which brutal and lustful dictators have catapulted 
free and liberty loving people. When we do so we 
can find in our reflections much to fill us with con- 
fidence and with rising hope that 1944 will bring 
us closer to a glorious peace in which mankind 
again will find its soul. 


W: are now in the third year of war: the first 
was filled with darkness for we were caught 
unprepared, but though we were pitched in gloom, 
still we were unafraid, for we were confident of the 
titanic strength of our nation and realized we needed 
only patience and time to bring its power to bear 
down upon our enemies. But little could we then 
realize what a miracle would be wrought through 
our energies, our will to fight and our unshakable 
faith in our destiny in the succeeding twelve months. 


W; have gone far along the road to victory in 
1943. In less time than the most optimistic 
would venture to predict, we have wrested the 
initiative in all sections of this global war and have 
the savage idolators who would plunge the world 
back into the medieval age of human bondage 
groggy. Only a matter of time remains to mark 
their abject surrender. 


Ww thts absolute certainly confronting them 
the United Nations, with whom we are proud 
to be allied, can look to 1944 with sublime and ut- 
most faith as a year which may prove the most 
eventful since the birth of Christ and the spreading 
of the message His life and teachings brought to 
mankind—peace on earth to men of good will. 


ose our destiny as a peace-loving and law-abid- 
ing people depends entirely upon our winning 
the war we can until that is achieved lay aside our 
material hopes and expectations. All that too will 
mold itself securely into the pattern of the new 
world which our sacrifices in blood and creature 
comforts are recasting for us and our future genera- 
tions. 


n the dawn of this New Year a gloriously bright 
I sun is arising, filled with the greatest hope for 
our future progress. Nineteen forty-four will open 
broader roads to greater security. 


e no longer hope, we no longer wish, rather— 
W:: we greet the incoming year—we feel the 
greatest sense of assurance of the better things to 
come. For them, in after years, we shall from the 
deep wells of our heart offer up our thanks. 


- this spirit of confidence we may humbly wish 


each other a victorious 1944 and an early op- 
portunity to welcome back our heroic and noble 
boys who as crusaders sallied forth to save for us 
the holy grail of human freedom. When the time 
comes, let us reveal to them how grateful we shall 
ever remain in their debt. 


e hail 1944 with confidence that we shall meet 
W is challenge, and with faith in the blessings 


which will reward our efforts. 
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Extension of CCC to February 17, 1944, 


clarified farmers’ crop planning programs 


MORE SUBSIDIES 
INCREASE INFLATION! 


Payments will be of little help toward holding the line while the 
trend toward higher income payments prevails. The resultant 
increase in public debt adds to the long term inflation potential 


he Congressional truce on the 

subsidy controversy is only for 
the duration of the holiday season. 
The House and Senate have extended 
the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—which otherwise would 
have expired on December 31—to 
February 17. The fight will be re- 
sumed after the recess, partly because 
the status of this agency (which dis- 
burses a large part of the subsidy 
funds under the 1943 program) must 
be settled. But the statutory expira- 
tion of the CCC only serves to bring 
the dispute over subsidies to a head. 
The fundamental question underlying 
the debate in Congress is whether the 
use of subsidies on a large scale 
would prove efficacious in stopping 
the trend toward price inflation in 
this country. 

The latter phrase deserves empha- 
sis, since practically all of the advo- 
cates stress the success of price 
stabilization efforts in Great Britain 
and Canada, both of which have de- 
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veloped subsidy programs of rela- 
tively greater scope than those 
employed in the United States. Other 
things being equal, the experience of 
these allies would offer a good argu- 
ment for increased use of subsidies 
here. But other things are not equal. 


MANY DIFFERENCES 


Space limitations will not permit 
a detailed discussion of the differ- 
ences, which include the compara- 
tively simple national economy of 
Canada and England’s heavy depend- 
ence upon food imports. The greatest 
contrast is found in the field of labor 
relations. Canada has effectively tied 
wages to the cost of living, and has 
had a large measure of success in 
stabilizing both. England has com- 
pulsory national service, which goes 
to such lengths as conscripting men 
to work in the coal mines. The inter- 
dependence of price and wage stabil- 
ization is really the crux of the mat- 
ter. Before developing this point, 


the other arguments of the propon- 
ents of subsidies may be considered. 

Three main points are usually cited 
—the Government’s role as the chief 
purchaser of goods in a war econ- 
omy, the desirability of encouraging 
production, and the need for protect- 
ing consumers against further ad- 
vances in the price level. 

The Government is buying about 
two-thirds of total national produc- 
tion. With the Government spending 
at a rate of about $100 billion per 
annum, the subsidies proposed will 
not amount to more than the cost of 
running the war for a few days. Even 
if subsidy payments should amount 
to $4 billion or $5 billion a year, the 
effect on the Treasury will be less 
than that of an average increase of 
5 per cent in the general price level. 

This argument is sometimes even 
carried to the point of claiming that 
subsidies will decrease the cost of 
waging war. In his message to Con- 
gress on November 1, the President 
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declared that the proposed food sub- 
sidies only applied “the same prin- 
ciple which has proved so effective” 
in the production of metals. “In the 
case of copper, for example, it has 
been estimated that every dollar paid 
by the Government to subsidize and 
increase production has saved the 
Government $28.” 

This sounds very convincing at 
first reading. The catch lies in the 
matter of administration, particularly 
with respect to food products which 
account for so large a part of the 
cost of living for the average con- 
sumer. Copper subsidies have been 
given only for “marginal” production. 
The premium price applies only to 
extra output from high cost proper- 
ties. The pegged price of 12 cents a 
pound for the standard production 
of lower cost mines has continued un- 
changed. 


COPPER PROGRAM 


Since there are relatively few cop- 
per producers, this program does not 
present serious problems in adminis- 
tration. Imagine the difficulties which 
would be encountered if an attempt 
were made to apply similar policies to 
the millions of farmers, processors 
and distributors who constitute our 
food industry. An agricultural econ- 
omist at Cornell University, where 
farm cost accounting studies have 
been carried on continuously since 
1913, estimates that an accounting 
staff of 400,000 persons, costing 
$900 million annually, would be re- 
quired to cover all of the farms in 
the United States. This hypothetical 
staff would not be adequate to cover 
marginal fields on existing farms, or 
to take into account non-farmers who 
might be encouraged to start agricul- 
tural production through subsidies. 

Since the application of differential 
subsidies, as in the case of copper 
mines, is obviously impracticable, the 
food program calls for flat subsidies 
to both high cost and low cost pro- 
ducers or processors. This sort of 
subsidy is a very different matter 
from that which applies only to mar- 
ginal production. Premium payments 
for high cost output are more eco- 
nomical than general price increases 
in some industries, since the subsi- 
dies apply only to a fraction of total 
production. Where payments are 
made to all producers, there is no 
saving. In the long run, if inflation 
is to be averted, the citizens of this 


country will eventually have to turn 
back to the U. S. Treasury, in the 
form of taxes, the amounts which 
they save in living costs as consumers 
if the subsidy plan works. 
Furthermore, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that flat subsidies on agricultural 
goods will materially increase produc- 
tion. The efficient, low cost farmer 
will produce at capacity in any event ; 
the marginal farmer is much more 
interested in higher prices than in 
subsidy payments. It is significant 
that the majority of the large farm 


‘organizations are strongly opposed to 


subsidy plans. 
Still, it is argued that subsidy pay- 


ments on foods offer the only means 
of preventing a general price infla- 
tion, and are consequently the last 
remaining hope for unorganized 
workers and others whose incomes 
have not increased in proportion to 
the cost of living. If the subsidy plan 
is not expanded, it will be impossible 
to hold price ceilings on essentials 
Further increases in the cost of living 
will justify further demands for 
higher wages by organized labor, 
leading to higher prices for manufac- 
tured goods, and the inflation spiral 
will go merrily on. 

This argument would have more 

(Please turn to page 23) 


NO STOCK DIVIDEND 
FOR CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


Only Alleghany markets are disturbed by 
ICC disapproval of payment in preferred 


he day after the ICC disapproved 

Chesapeake & Ohio’s proposal to 
pay common shareholders a_ stock 
dividend of one-tenth of a share of 
new 334 per cent preference stock, 
this issue closed within a quarter of 
a point of its previous close. In a not 
too strong rail market, it has since 
shown only a similar fractional de- 
cline. 

On the other hand, the preferred 
stock (w.w.) of Alleghany Corpora- 
tion dropped 3% points the first day 
and that company’s prior preferred 
lost 3% points ; these issues have had 
little or no recovery. 

These price changes are the mar- 
ket’s measurement of the significance 
of the disapproval, to shareholders of 
the two companies, and recalls that 
one of the objections raised was that 
Alleghany would have been the prin- 
cipal beneficiary. 

Sale of the $18.5 million of the pro- 
posed issues which would have gone 
to Alleghany, would have provided 
the wherewithal for repaying that 
company’s entire bank loan, facilitat- 
ing new long-term refunding. 

To other Chesapeake & Ohio share- 
holders, and for that matter to. Alle- 
ghany itself, the fact remains that the 
only difference the decision actually 
makes is in the composition of their 
share in ownership, for stock divi- 
dends do not increase shareholders’ 


equities any more than they reduce 
the combined capital and surplus. 

Actually, as far as cash returns are 
concerned, Chesapeake & Ohio share- 
holders may have fared better as a 
result of the disapproval than they 
otherwise would have, for the com- 
pany’s directors promptly declared 
the usual 50-cent extra cash dividend, 
for payment December 30 to stock- 
holders of record December 20, which 
they presumably would not have done 
had the stock dividend been approved. 

The company’s announced reason 
for the proposed dividend in prefer- 
ence stock was to effect a capital re- 
adjustment, capitalizing $76.7 million 
of $169 million surplus to facilitate 
exchanges with controlled companies. 
The Commission’s disapproval rules 
the proposal not necessary or appro- 
priate for the proper performance of 
the railroad’s service to the public 
and stresses the advisability of main- 
taining a substantial surplus as a 
“cushion to absorb the shocks of the 
transition period after the war. 

The C. & O. is in excellent physical 
and financial condition (the manage- 
ment states that deferred maintenance 
does not exceed $1.4 million). But 
the ICC evidently felt that a con- 
servative view was advisable, and that 
the other arguments advanced in sup- 
port of the proposed issue were not 
convincing. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY HAS FEW 
POSTWAR 


With no reconversion problems, the movies 
see in peace prospect little more than 
need to junk some of their war films 


| ae of the difficulties that the 
movie industry envisioned at the 
start of World War II have even- 
tuated. Loss of foreign markets, re- 
strictions on film consumption, and 
loss of top male stars to the armed 
services were all expected to cut into 
production and into the popular ap- 
peal of the pictures. They didn’t. 

Thus far the movies have steadily 
improved their earning capacities and 
most of the producing and exhibiting 
companies today are in the strongest 
financial positions in their existence. 
When the peacetime era dawns they 
will find themselves well fortified 
against the anticipated reduction in 
national spending capacity, and ready 
to meet the expected increase in com- 
petition from other recreational and 
amusement facilities now restricted 
under the wartime economy. 


EARLY FEARS 


At the very outset of the war there 
appeared good grounds for the tim- 
orousness with which many in the 
industry viewed the prospect. The 
loss of male and female stars to both 
the armed forces and for tours of 
army camps and war fronts, created 


Finfoto 


apprehensions that the industry was 
in for a long period of second-rate 
productions with the employment of 
talent of uncertain box office attrac- 
tion. 

Despite the restrictions on the 
film consumption, increased operating 
costs, and higher taxes, the industry 
has managed to produce a number of 
“big” films; 23 high cost pictures, 
mainly in the million-dollar produc- 
tion class, were released in the 1942- 
43 season and the current season is 
expected to top this, some estimates 
running to as high as 65 high-cost 
films being produced this year. 

The increasing demand for amuse- 
ment from war workers, and others 
whose incomes have been swollen by 
the war, has resulted also in extend- 
ing the earning lives of pictures. The 
holdover of first run pictures in re- 
sponse to public demand not only has 
lowered amortization charges but has 
contributed to steady growth of a 
backlog of completed films, and has 
contributed to the reduction of pro- 
duction schedules. Other factors 
which have offset higher costs in- 
clude the increased theatre admission 
fees, and higher rental charges. 


How the Principal Motion Picture Issues Compare 


Earnings per Share +Price Re- 

Annual Interim *Dividends Range cent 

1941 1942 1942 1943 1942 1943 1943 Price 

Columbia Pict...a$0.95 a$3.84 a$4.36 $0.50 $0.50 194—9 16 
Cons. Film Ind.. D0.55 D0.56 bD$0.39 b0.22 None None 3%— 4% 3 
Loew’s, Inc. .... c6.15 e4.08 3.50 400 644—42% 58 
D0.08 D0.01 £D0.34 f1.55 None None 10%— 3% 8 
20th Cent.-Fox.. 2:04 5.30 23.57 23.49 1.25 2.00 243%4—12% 22 
Universal Pict... h4.45 h5.34 ... hNone j1.00 1934—16 17 
Warner Bros.....k1.36 k2.21 m1.37 m1.47 None None 15%4— 7% 12 


“Calendar years. tThrough December 22. a Fiscal year ended June 30. 


September 30. 
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c Fiscal year ended August 31; includes National Theatres. 
une 10. £39 weeks to October 2. g 39 weeks to September 25. h Statistics of predecessor, 

niversal Corporation; fiscal year ended October 31. 
k Fiscal year ended August 31. m 39 weeks ended May 29. 


b Nine months to 
e40 weeks to 


jInitial dividend; paid October 30. 


Camera man at work 


Not only are theatre admissions 
setting records; there is a growing 
scarcity of theatres, which has forced 
the Office of Civilian Requirements to 
appeal to the industry to provide at 
least 100 new theatres during 1944. 
The OCR also has undertaken its 
own survey in the effort to discover 
areas where new theatres are re- 
quired, particularly in sections where 
lack of adequate amusement facilities 
has proven a factor in labor turn- 
over in war plants. 

OCR, further, has expressed its 
intention of asking the War Pro- 
duction Board to relax restrictions on 
the manufacture of theatre seats and 


‘equipment, as builders must have 


seating and other equipment avail- 
able before getting authority to erect 
new theatres. There appears am- 
ple reason, therefore, to anticipate 
that 1944 will witness a continuation 
of the upswing in motion picture 
theatre attendance and in the earn- 
ings of the principal producers and 
theatre operators. 


WAR TREND 


The trend of the war also tends to 
brighten the postwar outlook for the 
industry. The absence of reconver- 
sion problems is obvious. The in- 
dustry has contributed its part to the 
war effort without the necessity for 
retooling, for swelling -its ranks of 
workers, or for entering new avenues 
of production. 

The coming of an abrupt peace on 
both the European and Pacific fronts 
might cause some headaches for the 
industry, in that it would necessitate 
the immediate junking of certain 
types of war films made obsolete 
overnight. Such a termination to 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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FAIR TREATMENT FOR HOLDERS 


Our “Good Neighbor” policy finds no response 
in Latin American debt settlements which 
show little regard for contractual obligations 


ith only a few exceptions bonds 
Wa South American republics, 
sold to investors in the United States 
during the ‘twenties, have proven a 
great disappointment. The majority 
went into partial or complete default, 
and when settlements were made— 
usually on a “take it or leave it” basis 
—the terms frequently showed a de- 
cided lack of fairness toward the 
North American bondholder. 


DEFAULTED ISSUES 


Out of a total of nearly $1.6 billion 
Latin American bonds outstanding at 
the end of 1942, $1.1 billion were 
in default as to original contract in- 
terest and $146 million as to prin- 
cipal. Interest payments at the 
original coupon rates would have 
required a total of $85.4 million for 
1942, the equivalent to an over all 
return of 5.4 per cent; but only $19.4 
million was paid out, or 1.2 per cent 
on the total amount loaned. 

Examination of the, offering pros- 
pectuses reveals that on paper, at 
least, all these South American issues 
are well secured and guaranteed by 
liens on custom duties and other 
state, provincial and municipal rev- 
enues. Unfortunately, these guaran- 
tees have proven to be of little value 
when it came to defaults. Bondhold- 
ers just could not foreclose, nor could 
they seize the pledged revenues. 

The recent offer made by Brazil, 
while having the sanction of our De- 
partment of State, is little different 
from previous arrangements of this 
and other South American countries. 
Contrary to the preceding Aranha 
settlement of 1940, which took the 
form of a decree by the Brazilian 
Government, this time the American 
bondholders were represented at the 
negotiations by a semi-official or- 
ganization, the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council. However, not 
requiring deposits of bonds, this or- 
ganization cannot function as the 


legal representative of American 
bondholders and its influence in 
such negotiations is largely that of 
a moral ferce. 

Political considerations were obvi- 
ously a dominant factor at the last 
debt conference at Rio de Janeiro, 
because on the basis of present trade 
and foreign exchange conditions 
Brazil could pay materiaHy more than 
it has offered. Its total foreign ob- 
ligations are placed at the equivalent 
of $611 million in sterling bonds, 
$286 million in U. S. issues and a 
smaller amount in European (espe- 
cially French) obligations. While in 
the light of current capital market 
conditions a reduction of interest 
rates was a reasonable expectation, 
the rates set at Rio de Janeiro must 
be considered as much too low in 
view of the risk factor involved. 

Especially disconcerting is the 
treatment accorded the State of Sao 
Paulo 7s of 1940, the Coffee Realiza- 
tion Loan, which was given prefer- 
ence status in the two previous debt 
settlements. This issue is fundamen- 
tally a commodity loan, its security 
being based upon an actual pledge of 
coffee sufficient to guarantee at all 
times full service on the bonds out- 
standing. 


COFFEE PLEDGED 


On June 1, 1942 (latest figures 
available), 7.3 million bags of coffee 
remained pledged against the Sao 
Paulo 7s of 1940. The total of the 
loan outstanding at that date was 
£5.6 million and $14.6 million, or 
at the present rate of exchange ap- 
proximately $36 million. At current 
prices a bag of Brazilian coffee would 
be worth about $17. Even assuming 
a price of only $10 a bag, the value 
of the pledged coffee would be twice 
the total amount of the bonds out- 
standing. Yet this fact was complete- 
ly disregarded in the debt settlement. 

The explanation given—that the 


7s of 1940, are an obligation of the 
State of Sao Paulo and are there- 
fore in the same category as the other 
issues of that state—is not very con- 
vincing inasmuch as the investor 
originally bought the coffee loan 
bonds on the strength of the under- 
lying coffee security. In the new set- 
tlement the interest payable on this 
issue has been left unchanged from 
that of the Aranha arrangement, 
while all other Brazilian issues in- 
cluded in the new agreement have 
been granted better terms. 


ALTERNATIVE OFFER 


An alternative offer included in the 
settlement calls for immediate cash 
payments of a total of $91 million 
in return for which the bondholders 
would agree to an over-all cut of 40 
per cent in principal. The reduced 
principal will carry a coupon of 334 
per cent, and the Brazilian Federal 
Government assumes responsibility 
for the service by its political sub- 
divisions. Responsibility under the 
first part of the offer, calling for in- 
terest reduction only, remains with 
the original debtors. 

We have been and still are buying 
substantially more from Brazil than 
it buys from us. That country con- 
sequently has been able to accumulate 
large dollar balances in the United 
States augmented by advances re- 
ceived from the various government 
agencies for the development of 
strategic erops, mines and industrial 
enterprises. While exact figures on 
such balances are not available, the 
strength of Brazil’s currency in the 
foreign exchange markets indicates 
that they must be substantial. But 
Brazil apparently considers it more 
advantageous to use these funds for 
other purposes than for debt pay- 
ments. 

Another factor which justly irri- 
tates the American investor is the 
large scale repatriation of South 
American bonds. Latin American re- 
publics take advantage of the low 
prices at which their bonds are sell- 
ing, which in turn is the result of 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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SIX ISSUES 


BENEFIT 
RECONVERSION 


Freight car and parts makers get 
“eo ahead” signal on non-war pro- 
duction; trade situation propitious 


he railroad equipment industry, 

while a “natural” for heavy vol- 
ume war production by reason of its 
experience and largely idle facilities 
a few years ago, is in that favored 
class of “war babies” not required by 
the war economy to abandon normal 
business. Too, largely because of its 
own brilliant war production per- 
formances, the objectives for its par- 
ticular types of special war products 
are largely in sight and in many in- 
stances have been surpassed. At the 
same time that this is releasing facili- 
ties, the inadequacy of rolling stock 
for the huge and still growing volume 
of war traffic, coupled with military 
and lend-lease needs, 
whatever reconversion is necessary. 


LONGER TERM 


As to the longer term future, an 
early ending of the war should not 
abruptly cut off the industry’s mar- 
kets. Although the equipment able to 


handle an unprecedented war traffic 


might be presumed to be more than 
ample for an eventually much cur- 
tailed peacetime traffic, two things 
should be remembered, (1) present 
equipment has sufficed, so far, only 
because it was artificially forced to 


is hastening: 


by extraordinary regu- 
lations and _ controls, 
and (2) excessive wear 
and tear on overworked 
equipment are them- 
selves “the makin’s” of heavy re- 
placement and repair orders. Add to 
this our indicated share in supplying 
the reconstruction equipment needs of 
a war-torn world, even including 
present “enemy countries, and with 
subnormal competition while equip- 
ment plants themselves are being re- 
built, and it becomes probable that 
the domestic railroad equipment in- 
dustry will be busy a long while be- 
fore there is any sharp recession. 

The six companies in our selection 
are freight car and parts leaders, and 
most of them have important addi- 
tional lines. Four are generally ranked 
as of semi-investment calibre, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe, General American 
Transportation, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, and Pullman; and two are of 
good speculative character, American 
Car & Foundry (preferred stock) and 
Youngstown Steel Door. All appear 
to be reasonably priced in their cate- 
gories on current earnings and early 
prospects. Brief descriptions of each 
of them follow: 


Finfoto 


Six Beneficiaries of Early Reconversion 


Earnings Div. Re- 

Years ——Interim—— in_ cent 
1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 Price Yield 
American Brake Shoe......... $3.56 $3.22 ~ 10 ee 08 7 80 40 45 
Amer. Car & Foundry, pfd....be22.07 bc17.47 27.00 67 104 
General Amer. Transportation. 3.75 j3.20 C 31 3 95 2.25 42 53 
Pullman Incorporated ........ 3.31 jk2.88 k3.40 k2.25 300 38 7.9 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... 1.91 nl93 0.86 1.03 125 22 5.7 
Youngstown Steel Door....... f... 3 38 


” September balance sheet shows 33 cents renegotiation reserve. b—Fiscal years ended 
following April, after contingencies $19 in 1942, $6.91 
e—Adjusted for subsequent $9.97 estimated net refund over contingency reserve. 


available. 
in completed renegotiation, 


1942 interim period 
ation refund will be negligible. 
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g—Rate of preference; actually paid $14.25. j—Adjusted for subsequent net refund 
General American 7 cents, Pullman 26 cents. 
postwar readaptation $1.78 (adjusted) in 1942, 90 cents in 1943 interim 
. n—Renegotiation settlement requires no refund. p—Final net renegoti- 


in 1943. c—Renegotiation not completed. 
f—Not 


k—After reserves 
eriod, 27 cents in 


Travelling crane poises car body above trucks - 


American Brake Shoe (no funded 
debt, $9.8 million 54% per cent cumu- 
lative preferred, 769,092 shares com- 
mon) leads in railway brake shoes 
and parts; is important in chilled 
iron car wheels, switches and other 
track accessories; produces automo- 
tive and industrial brake linings, 
gears and axles; also manufactures 
forgings, air compressors, automobile 
lifts and car washers. Nine months’ 
sales $53.1 million; unfilled orders in 
May $28 million. September working 
capital $19.1 million, current ratio 
2.6-to-1, cash ratio 1.1-to-1. 


American Car & Foundry (no 
funded debt, $28.9 million 7 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred and 599,400 
shares common) is second only to 
Pullman in railroad freight and pas- 
senger car building ; also manufactur- 
ing rapid transit equipment, car 
wheels, engines (including marine), 
carburetors, car floats and small ma- 
rine craft. April fiscal year sales $280 
million; unfinished orders $350 mil- 
lion in August (including $64 million 
freight car business). April working 
capital $24.9 million, current ratio 
1.2-to-1, cash ratio 0.7-to-1. 


General American Transportation 
($27.7 million long-term debt—most- 
ly equipments, no preferred, 1 million 
equity shares) leases to others tank, 
refrigerator and other special railway 
cars; manufactures and repairs all 
types of railway freight cars; pro- 
duces heavy welded steel equipment 
and operates tank storage terminals. 
Subsidiaries pre-cool refrigerator cars 


& 
for 


and contents and construct motor 
buses. Recently organized Airborne 
Transports to produce large troop 
gliders on the Pacific Coast. Sales 
and rentals $76.4 million in 1942. 
Last December’s working capital 
$14.3 million, current ratio 3.4-to-1, 
cash ratio 1-to-1. 


Pullman Incorporated (no funded 
debt, no preferred, 3.3 «million equity 
shares) ranks as world leader in rail- 
road freight and passenger car con- 
struction through one subsidiary, and 
as operator of railroad sleeping and 
parlor cars through another. In 1942, 
carrier revenues were $99.7 million, 
manufacturing sales $198.5 million. 


railroad air brakes, 


June working capital $93.9 million, 
current ratio 2.2-to-1, cash ratio 1.2- 
to-1l. 


Westinghouse Air Brake (no 
funded debt, no preferred, 3.2 million 
equity shares) does about three- 
fourths of the country’s business in 
produces air 
brakes for rapid transit and automo- 
tive equipment and also makes air 
compressors and many other items for 
industrial uses. Union Swith & Sig- 
nal subsidiary shares with General 
Railway Signal practically all domes- 
tic business in railroad signal systems 
and other safety devices. Company li- 
censes its new AB air brake to New 


COMMODITY STOCKS 
WITH GOOD PROSPECTS 


Expectation of volume business for considerable ~ 
time with little danger of inventory losses portends 
dividend continuity by vegetable oil producers 


S ales volume has never been much 


of a problem for the manufactur- 
ers of vegetable oils. From 1936 to 
1940 consumption of the various 
types of such oils in the United States 
fluctuated only between 3.3 billion and 
3.8 billion pounds a year. However, in 
1940, under the stimulus of war gen- 
erated demand, sales of vegetable oils 
advanced to 4 billion pounds, a new 
record. For 1942 a drop to 3.5 billion 
pounds was recorded, the chief reason 
being the curtailment of raw material 
supplies due to events in the Far East 
and scarcity of shipping bottoms. 
During the current year some im- 
provement has been noted, and for 
the first 8 months consumption of 
vegetable oils reached 2.4 billion 
pounds equivalent to an annual rate 
of 3.6 billion pounds and slightly bet- 
ter than for 1942. 


Chief raw materials of this indus- 
try are cottonseed, linseed, soybeans, 
peanuts, corn, olives, cocoanuts, ba- 
bassunuts, castorbeans, tungnuts, pe- 
rillaseed and the nuts of various spe- 
cies of palm trees. Many of these 
seeds, beans and nuts have to be im- 
ported as they are either not culti- 
vated in this country or produced in 


relatively small quantities. The scar- 
city of foreign raw materials has been 
partly offset by increased domestic 
production, especially of soybeans, 
which has risen from 77 million bush- 
els in 1940 to 211 million bushels in 
1942. Chemical research has also 
helped to improve the quality of do- 
mestic vegetable oils in comparison 
with the standard of products made 
from imported raw materials. 


CHIEF OUTLETS 


Chief outlets for vegetable oils are 
the paint, soap and food industries, all 
three of which have a promising out- 
look for the duration and the postwar 
period. Paint consumption today is 
high and because of a pent-up demand 
for house painting should continue so 
for some time after the war. Demand 


York Air Brake, for which it also 
manufactures the HSC (high-speed 
control) brake and wheel control 
equipment. Sales $62.4 million in 
1942; unfilled orders $53.6 million 
April 19. Working capital $32.9 mil- . 
lion in 1942, current ratio 2.8-to-1, 
cash ratio 1.5-to-1. 


Youngstown Steel Door (no fund- 
ed debt, no preferred, 665,920 equity 
shares) is a specialist in steel freight 
car doors, strongly protected by pat- 
ents and reputed to obtain 95 per cent 
of the total business placed. Sales $6.1 
million in 1942. Working capital in 
1942 $3.9 million, current ratio 15.2- 
to-1, cash ratio 7.9-to-1. 


from the soap industry remains steady 
and edible oils are in a very strong 
position. The latter currently form 
part of lend-lease shipments and will 
be exported in substantial quantities 
after the war because of their impor- 
tant part in international relief re- 
quirements. 

Currently the industry operates un- 
der strict price controls with the CCC 
handling all imports and also the do- 
mestic distribution of available raw 
materials. Such controls are expected 
to be maintained for some time after 
the war. 

Price centrols have the decided 
advantage of eliminating danger of 
inventory loss—and also the chance 
of gain on that account. On the other 
hand, these controls require price 
ceilings which have a tendency of 
narrowing profit margins. However, 
the Government so far has shown an 
open mind regarding the problems of 
this important industry, and advances 
in ceiling prices have been granted at 
times during the past two years. 

(Please turn to page 24) 


Stock End 


Per Share Earnings 


Archer-Daniels-Midland... June 30 $5.69 $5.68 $7.39 
Spencer Kellog & Sons....Aug. 31 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift..Aug. 31 


Statistical Picture of Leading Vegetable Oil Producers 


Fiscal Yrs. 
ed 


*Dividends Recent 
1941 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price Yield 


$2.00 $2.00 43 4.6% 
1.90 71.80 35 51 
1.00 150 24 62 


3.66 2.65 2.93 
446 187 3.33 


_"Calendar-year basis. Plus tentative stock dividend of one share for each five shares; 
distribution postponed, pending clarification of levies on stock dividends in new revenue act. 
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NEW 


RECAPITALIZATION 
PLAN PROPOSED 


Would distribute 85 per cent of new common 
to the preferred, 15 per cent to the common, 
subject to SEC and stockholder approval 


ast April, the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation’s manage- 
ment decided not to carry on any fur- 
ther litigation against the SEC’s or- 
der requiring the company to recap- 
italize on a one-stock basis, following 
an adverse decision by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. A plan was 
formulated, which would have given 
the preferred stockholders 79.5 per 
cent of a new issue of C. & S. com- 
mon stock and 80 per cent of the com- 
mon stock of Consumers Power, the 
most important northern subsidiary. 
The present C. & S. common stock- 
holders would have received 20.5 per 
cent and 20 per cent of these stocks, 
respectively. In addition to the stock 
distributions, a cash disbursement of 
$3 a share on the preferred stock was 
provided. 


FIRST PLAN 


Preferred stockholders objected to 
the 80-20 ratio, claiming that their 
large accumulations of unpaid divi- 
dends entitled them to larger partici- 
pation. Large holders of both classes 
of stock, after extended negotiations, 
agreed upon a new plan providing for 
a distribution ratio of 85-15. If the 
plan becomes effective, a $3.50 divi- 
dend will be paid on the preferred 
(last July, a dividend of $3 was dis- 
bursed, and subsequent payments of 
75 cents and $1 have been made, the 
SEC giving approval as capital dis- 
tributions in connection with the re- 
capitalization plans). 

The new plan provides for conver- 
sion of the capitalization to a new, 
single class of common stock, but dif- 
fers from the old in that the common 
stocks of the Ohio Edison and Central 
Illinois Light (in addition to Con- 
sumers Power) would be distributed, 
as well as the new C. & S. common, 
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85 per cent to the spre- 
ferred and 15% to the 
common. As a result, 
C. & S. would survive 
as a holding company for 
southern properties. 

The proposed plan is subject to a 
favorable vote by the stockholders, 
and approval by the SEC. Further- 
more, if any stockholder feels that he 
has been unjustly treated and wishes 
to contest the terms through litiga- 
tion, the courts will’ have to decide 
whether or not it is equitable. At all 
events, an agreement has been reached 
by investors having substantial inter- 
ests in the company amounting to 15 
per cent of the preferred and 12 per 
cent of the common. The group sub- 
scribing to the agreement includes 
U.G.I., American Superpower, United 
Corporation, Electric Bond & Share 
and other large holders of both pre- 
ferred and common. 

In a situation of this sort, it is not 
easy to work out a solution which 
will be satisfactory to both senior and 
junior stockholders. As Justin R. 
Whiting, president of the company, 
stated in announcing the previous 
plan, “It is difficult at best to com- 
press stocks with different rights and 
priorities into one class with fairness 
and justice to all. It is doubly difficult 
in times like these when the future is 
so uncertain.” 


COMMON POSITION 


The demands for recognition of the 
common stock rest largely upon past 
earning power and the principle that, 


where there is a change in the capi- 


talization of a solvent company, the 
claims of the preferred stockholders 
“to preferences on liquidation, includ- 
ing dividend arrearages, are not to be 
treated as matured obligations.” On 


Finfoto 


Hydro-electric generators 


the other hand, the preferred stock- 
holders naturally feel that they should 
be given assets which will hold forth 
a reasonable chance of eventual real- 
ization of values amounting to 100 
(the stock is callable at 110) plus 
$27.50 per share in accrued dividends. 

This would amount to a total of 
approximately $190 million. The par- 
ent company’s 1942 balance sheet 
shows an equity of about $323 mil- 
lion, but a footnote records that the 
stated amount of investments in and 
loans to subsidiary companies does 
not purport to represent present-day 
value. The consolidated book value 
of securities of subsidiaries is about 
$119 million smaller than the $330 
million figure shown, plus a relatively 
small amount of earned surplus. On 
this basis, the total equity for C. & S. 
preferred and common is about $210 
million. 


EARNINGS RATIO 


Consolidated earnings in 1942 
amounted to $7.34 per share on the 
$6 preferred and 6 cents a share on 
the common. Parent company net in- 
come amounted to only $2.77 a share 
on the preferred, as there were sub- 
stantial undistributed earnings of sub- 
sidiaries. Capitalizing the net income 
of subsidiaries available for their 
common stocks (12 months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1943), and adding net 
working capital and small amounts of 
subsidiary preferred held by the par- 
ent company, the total equity is about 
$196 million’ on a 10-times-earnings 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Word Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
‘information and statistical data on these items. 


Consult 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on deta 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1943 


Consolidation Coal C 

Stock is favored by present condt- 
tions, but postwar uncertainties should 
not be overlooked; price around 
16. (Non-cum. pfd. divs. now being 
paid regularly.) Recent sale of two 
coal mines to Bethlehem Steel for $6 
million (leaving sixteen mines in 
W. Va., Pa., Md. and Ky.) provided 
funds for redemption of $5 million 
5s of 1960 next January, and other 
debt has been or is likely soon to be 
eliminated by repayment. Mechani- 
zation is proceeding, in order to re- 
duce costs for postwar competition. 
Despite. the labor situation, nine- 
month net held at $2.32 vs. $2.57 
per share a year before, and higher 
wages will be largely offset by newly 
raised price ceilings. 


Douglas Aircraft B 

Among soundest in an admittedly 
speculative group, this “war baby’ 
looks oversold around 48—lower than 
in any previous year since 1938. (Sin- 
gle $5 Nov. div. yields 10.4%.) Since 
stock sold above 82 in 1936 (it 
neared 95 in 1940), earnings have 
exceeded dividends by $56 per share- 
Net was $18.42 per share in 1942, 
$30.29 in 1941, and almost wholly 
cost-plus contracts involve no heavy 
renegotiation refunds. Despite new 
production records, backlog ap- 
proaches $3 billion. In the postwar as 


in the prewar era, company should 


be a leading manufacturer of airliners 
as well as a military equipment sup- 
plier. (Also FW, Mar. 31.) 


General Steel Castings, pfd. C 

Railroad equipment outlook com- 
mends retention at about 85. (Pay- 
ing $6 pref., to yield 7.1%; arrears 
$60.) Ratio of cast armor and other 
ordnance castings to locomotive and 
commercial castings is shifting from 
about 1-to-1 back to about 1-to-3. 
Over-all operations continue at ca- 
pacity and should remain there 
through 1944. Nine month net 


10 


equalled $23.14 vs. $17.67 per share 
a year ago, but final renegotiated net 
may not reach last year’s adjusted 
$20.02 per share. Company has bet- 
ter than halved its $20 million mort- 
gage bonds in récent years and re- 
capitalization to clear preferred ar- 
rears may be nearby. 


Green (H. L.) B 

Around 49, stock has nearly 
doubled last year’s low of 25. (Reg. 
$2 an. div., plus usual 50-cent Jan. 
extra, yields 5.1%.) October sales 
were slightly lower than a year be- 
fore, but November’s scored a 6.5 
per cent gain and the ten months’ 
volume is up 8.7 per cent. Thus, 
earnings for the fiscal year to end 
January 31 should make satisfactory 
comparison with last year’s $3.62 per 
share, amply covering both regular 
and extra dividends. Green’s 151 va- 
riety and junior department stores, 
marketing mostly 5-cent to $1 mer- 
chandise, are located in 30 states and 
the District of Columbia, with con- 
centrations in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 


Interstate Department Stores C 

Sustained earnings are still reason- 
ably appraised at about 18. (Ind. $1 
an. div. yields 5.7%.) July-half busi- 
ness was about 18 per cent above the 
1942 period’s, and even doubled Fed- 
eral income taxes and EPT ($4.85 
vs. $2.44 per share) left a good gain 
in interim earnings to $1.10 from 82 


Match for 


Where is the 


Most Inflation? 


A New Chapter in 
Rail Reorganization 


cents per share. In the four months 
since, volume rose but 1.2 per cent, 
and that was thanks to a 9.3 per 
cent gain last month. Company’s 35 
stores, mostly in industrial commu- 
nities east of the Mississippi, are 
more in the nature of variety than 
department stores, although apparel 
and textile items are important. 


Lerner Stores B 

Price around 38 inadequately ap- 
praises advancing earnings, and af- 
fords a liberal income return. (Reg. 
an. div. to be raised from $2 to $2.50 
in Jan., for a 6.5% yield.) The na- 
ture of this business (merchandising 
women’s popular-priced apparel 
through about 179 stores) places it 
in a better position than many in view 
of war shortages. November sales 
rose 14.6 per cent over a year before, 
and the ten months’ total is still up 
19.1 per cent. Lerner earned almost 
as much in the first half ($3.14 vs. 
$1.88 per share a year before) as in 
the whole of 1942 ($3.51 vs. $3.47 
in 1941). Also FW, May 2.) 


Nash-Kelvinator C+ 

Priced around 12, stock is among 
the more promising low-priced motor 
speculations. (Ind. 50-cent an. div. 
yields 4.5%.) Subject to renegotia- 
tion (company incurred no liability 
for 1942 and anticipates none for 
1943), preliminary report for the 
September year disclosed a net of 96 
vs. 89 cents per share in 1941-42, 
despite sharply increased Federal 
taxes of $1.45 vs. 84 cents per share. 
President Mason says company is ap- 
proaching quantity output on all 
major war contracts, including pro- 
pellers, aircraft engines and helicop- 
ters. After reconversion, postwar out- 
look is considered promising. 


National Container B 

An August “big board” listing, 
stock may be held around 12 on 
war/peace prospects. (Reg. $1 an. 
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div. yields 8.3%.) Thanks to an im- 
proved September quarter compari- 
son (68 vs. 50 cents per share), the 
first nine months slightly topped last 
year’s period at $1.77 vs. $1.76 per 
share. Company normally specializes 
in corrugated and solid fiber shipping 
containers and folding cartons for a 
variety of industries. Present output 
is largely for war purposes. The man- 
agement does not expect contract re- 
negotiation to materially affect either 
1942 or 1943 statements. 


Pullman B 

Retention warranted by improving 
over-all outlook; price below 38 is 
little over half the 1937 high of 72. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. plus $1 Dec. extra 


yields 7.9%.) Of $12.65 vs. $8.46 


per share available in the first nine 
months of 1943 vs. 1942, Federal 
taxes absorbed $9.43 vs. 94.79 and 
postwar readaptation reserve 90 vs. 
27 cents, reported net thus receding 
to $2.25 from $3.40 per share. Final 
results, which are unlikely to be ma- 
terially affected by renegotiation, 
should substantially exceed last 
year’s renegotiated $2.88 per share. 
Mounting wages and taxes are cutting 
into car operating profits, but car 
manufacturing prospects are bright. 


Standard Oil of Ohio B 

Above-average in its group around 
41. (Qu. divs. 37% cents in Mar., 
June and Sept., 50 cents in Dec., 87% 
cents extra in Dec.; $2.50 total yields 
6.1%.) Company long has been pri- 
marily a low-cost refiner and mar- 
keter, but is rapidly increasing pro- 
ductive activities in the direction of 
integration, through both acquisitions 
and development. Capital outlays have 
aggregated $8.7 million in 134 years 
as against former negligible amounts. 
To obtain needed funds, $10.1 mil- 
lion new preferred and 488,838 addi- 
tional common are being sold. Net 
receded from $7.47 per share in 1941 
to $6.68 in 1942, and from $5.08 in 
the first nine months of 1942 to $4.07 
in the 1943 period, but the trend ap- 
pears to be turning. 


Symington-Gould C 
Stock (around 6) may be retained 
as a radical speculation on company's 
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EXCUSE DELAY 


Y our December copy of 
“Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks” may be de- 
layed in the early rush of 
Christmas mailing. Please 
avoid premature complaint. 
3rd-Class mail will take 
much more time than usual. 
Thank you for your patience. 


improved outlook, but its record does 
not inspire long-range confidence. 
(Paid 25 cents each in May and 
Nov.; 50-cent total yields 8.5%.) A 
third-quarter net of but 4 vs. 41 cents 
per share a year before dropped the 
nine-month total to 52 vs. 73 cents 
per share. One reason is that the new 
$500,000 Rochester tank armor cast- 
ing plant has been shut down several 
months by changing Government re- 
quirements. This unit is now being 
reopened and several hundred em- 
ployees are being sought. The closing 
quarter should make favorable com- 
parison with last year’s 13-cent loss, 
and the present outlook is favorable. 


Union Pacific B+ 

Quality considered, stock offers a 
liberal income return at 93. (Ind. $6 
an. div. yields 6.4%.) Ten months’ 
gross gained $116.6 million (42.3 
per cent) over year-before revenues, 
yet net receded to $15.32 from $17.57 
per share, reflecting climbing taxes 
and wages plus suspension of rate in- 
creases. Detailed nine-month state- 
ment showed Federal income taxes at 
$80 million vs. $29.7 million in the 
1942 period, the increase equalling 
$22.63 per share! Allowance for 
retroactive wage raise is being made 
at $5 million per month in the closing 
quarter, but final net should approxi- 
mate a still healthy $18 per share, 
tripling dividends. 


Vanadium C+ 

Better selling prices are indicated ; 
quotations around 18 compare with 
highs of 43% in 1940, 393% tn peace- 


time 1937. (Paid 25 cents each in 
Apr., July and Oct.; 75-cent total 
yields 4.2%.) Company completed a 
$3 miilion plant expansion and mod- 
ernization program in mid-April, and 
first-half operations returned a net 
of 88 vs. 38 cents per share in the 
1942 period. Vanadium also has built 
and is operating $6 million of DPC 
facilities for the Government. Cur- 
rent last-half earnings are expected to 
compare satisfactorily with 96 cents 
a year before, and early 1944 earn- 
ings should continue to hold up rea- 
sonably well. 


Victor Chemical B 
Stock merits a high appraisal of 
earnings on stable record and good 
prospects ; quoted under 22. (Pays 25 
cents each in Mar., June and Sept., 
35 cents in Dec.; $1.10 total yields 
5.1%.) Company earned not less 
than 1937’s $1.01 per share, and paid 
dividends at varying rates, through- 
out the depression. This year, net 
through September held at 98 vs. 
$1.07 per share in the 1942 period, 
and the current final quarter may 
close the gap. Company is second 
largest domestic producer of phos- 
phoric acids and phosphates, also 
makes oxalic and formic acids, and 
distributes ‘for others. The food, 
pharmaceutical, soap and textile in- 
dustries are among its important cus- 
tomers. ‘ 


Woodall Industries 

A normally cyclical speculation (on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange), priced 
below 5 as against highs above 15 in 


, peacetime 1936 and 1937. (Paid 15 


cents each in July and Dec.; 30-cent 
total yields 6.5%.) A peacetime 
producer of automobile body parts 
(panels, sun visors, insulating and 
acoustical items, etc.), company may 
have entered a permanent new mar- 
ket through wartime conversion to 
aircraft parts and assemblies. Sub- 
ject to renegotiation, the August 
fiscal year returned sales of $17.3 
million vs. $3.9 million in 1941-42 
and earnings of 75 vs. 33 cents per 
share, with taxes at $1.78 vs. 18 cents. 
Unfilled orders are reported over $20 
million. 


*Out-of-town listings not rated. 
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PRESERVE It is the sap which 
THE gives all vegetation its 
SAP sustenance for growth. 


Take away this life 
giving fluid and decay becomes in- 
evitable. This rule of existence has 
been cleverly and graphically brought 
out in an advertisement by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad which is cap- 
tioned The Trunk Of The Tree. It 
is applied to the railroads, and could 
as aptly show the analogy for indus- 
try in general. 

The purport of this message is to 
show that without the service the 
railroads render the public, our in- 
dustrial progress could never have 
attained the peak it did. It was the 
railroads which provided industry 
with its life giving sap. Deprive the 
tree of its nourishing fluid and it 
needs no stretch of the ‘imagination 
to visualize how rapidly deterioration 
would set in. ; 

Under a capitalistic system the 
tree is a well coordinated economic 
structure which can be successfully 
sustained only when throughout its 
system can flow the competitive sap 
of Profit and Loss. To build up their 
productive energies and expand them, 
men must be provided with incentive. 
No socialistic or totalitarian govern- 
ment has it within its power to impart 
this life sustaining sap since all the 
revenues it can produce can come 
only from the people. 

We must preserve the sap if man 
is to live in contentment and not as 
a slave. 


HANDLING Whenever a short- 
VITAL age in consumers’ 
SHORTAGES products looms, the 


advance publicity 
given it in the press causes a rush 
to hoard them with the natural se- 
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quence of boosting prices and creat- 
ing additional headaches among the 
great majority who already find 
great difficulty in making their in- 
come square with their cost of living. 

Such a buying panic has recently 
developed, and further reduced the 
dwindling supply of whiskey. Earlier, 
butter was forced on the black market. 
And so it has run with most of our 
foodstuffs and farm staples despite all 
the efforts of the OPA to keep 
the brakes on an inflation which is to 
a great extent a result of the lack of 
supplies. 

It would appear that more intelli- 
gent plans could be devised to better 
control these periodical disruptions 
in the control of available supplies. 
We all are aware that increased pro- 
duction all around is the only sensi- 
ble solution, but with our armed 
forces in need of full equipment and 
with our manpower shortage this 
remedy cannot be utilized. 

Would it not be practical then to 
declare a temporary “holiday,” suffi- 
cient to plug the gap whenever there 
develops an acute shortage? If such 
a plan could be evolved it might go a 
long way in checking the recurrent 
sprees we experience when we hoard 
what we think is scarce, only to find 
that the situation is not as bad as it 
is pointed out in the press. 


STILL If we want to retain a 
A LONG balanced perspective of 
ROAD what we face in this 


global war, we should 
assume a realistic attitude and refrain 
from letting our wishful thinking as- 
sume mastery over logical judgment. 
That we are not doing this, can be 
readily realized if we place a map 
before us and see how little physical 
territory we have actually regained. 


While there can be no question as 
to where final victory will rest, there 
remains great doubt regarding the 
time element, and here again if we 
consult our maps it will be. seen that 
there is still a long road ahead to be 
traveled before we shall have reached 
the end. 

Despite the terrible punishment 
Allied air power has inflicted on Ger- 
many and her set-backs in Italy, Hit- 
ler’s European fortress must still be 
breached. Even under the body blows 
delivered by Russia, the Nazis have 
not yet been driven back to their own 
soil. Hitler still continues his strangle 
hold on Poland, Denmark, Norway, 


France, Belgium and the vassal 
Balkan states. 
Here is considerable territory, 


which he has had four years to fortify. 
If we are compelled to repossess these 
conquered and subjected countries by 
the physical task of invasion, it can 
well be appreciated what titanic forces 
will be required. 

Then as we turn our eyes and 
thoughts toward the Pacific there 
looms forth even a far greater area 
to be conquered than in Europe. 
While we have made great progress, 
our forces have only broken through 
the periphery of Japan’s conquests. 
She still has a strong hold on the 
Philippines, Java, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Samatra and Thailand. The suc- 
cess we have had so far in this war 
zone has been in whittling down 
Japan’s navy and air force, which 
will help pave the way when we are 
ready to attack her main defenses to 
bring her to her knees. 

In drawing this realistic picture we 
must count on the physical endurance 
of our enemies. Should the Nazis and 
the Japs be able to maintain, the 
morale of their misguided people to 
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the same degree as dd the stout 
hearted British, when they went 
through their blood bath and the fear 
prevailed that they could not with- 
stand it, then we still have a long 
way to go to final victory. Here, how- 
ever, the imponderables intrude. 

Can they stand the beating which 
they are receiving? Will their people 
fight on against the inevitable which 
must with increasing force take pos- 
session of their minds? If under this 
fear their morale breaks down, then 
the collapse may come when least 
expected. But that is something no 
newspaper headlines of the progress 
of our armed forces can broadcast, 
no more than they did in the last 
World War when the breakdown 
came without prior notice and when 
it was thought that the German army 
was fighting at its best. 

When we have such a picture be- 
fore us we can well appreciate how 
much we must be realists whenever 
any discussion arises regarding the 
length of the war and how much we 
must subordinate our optimism until 
there are definite signs that the crack- 
up of our enemies is at hand. 


THE WOLF The FINANCIAL 
IS AT Wor vp has been dis- 
THE DOOR cussing the develop- 


ment of inflationary 
tendencies since long before the war, 
when the Government itself was re- 
sorting to such expediencies as dol- 
lar devaluation in an effort to remedy 
the deflation it was faced with. 

In those early stages inflation was 
subtly concealed. Often it was heard 
that those who said inflation was 
brewing were crying wolf. Now that 
the wolf is actually at our door, no 
longer can his fangs be hidden. The 
Administration has _ endeavored 
through numerous controls to hold 
inflation in check, the very same in- 
flation it once did so much to encour- 
age—but it finds it now is waging a 
losing battle. 

What has defeated the Government 
was its failure to follow the sage 
Baruch’s advice that it must freeze 
all prices. Instead it made compro- 
mises with different pressure groups, 
thereby breaking one barrier after 
another. Now the wolf is in the corral 
snapping away at fixed prices and the 
cost of living keeps mounting. This 
situation is approaching the stage 
where it seems no longer to be con- 
trollable. 
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GEARING PORTFOLIO 


TO INDIVIDUAL OBJECTIVES 


The real test of any investment program 


is how well 


it fits the requirements of 


the individual for whom it is designed 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


list of carefully chosen secur- 

ities which fits the needs of one 
particular individual may be totally 
unsuited to the requirements of an- 
other. Some investors fail to grasp 
this important fact and cannot under- 
stand why, if a particular security is 
sound in all respects and is recom- 
mended for purchase, it should not 
prove to be an attractive acquisition 
to any investment program. 

The reason should be obvious. 
There are all types of securities just 
as there are hundreds of diffefent 
drugs. But no physician prescribes 
the same compound of drugs for all 


the needs of the individual patient. 
And the same approach should be 
used in prescribing for the needs of 
the individual investor. 

Here is the portfolio of an investor 
whose objectives are stated as a com- 
bination of income and capital en- 
hancement. He is reasonably assured 
of a good salary from his occupation 
for at least the next fifteen years. His 
minimum living expenses are ade- 
quately covered by his salary and he 
is interested mainly in building up his 
portfolio so that in later years he will 
be assured of an income from his in- 
vestments which will provide for a 


illnesses. The prescription must fit substantial part of his needs after 
Par Amount Recent ‘ 
or Number Market Indicated 
of Shares ISSUE Cost Value Income 
$3,000 U.S. War Savings—Series “E”.... $2,250 $2,250 
3,000 Consolidated Edison 3%s, 1958..... 3,180 3,240 105 
1,000 Texas Corporation 3s, 1959......... ,040 1,050 30 
2,000 Portland General Electric 4%s, 1960 1,600 1,980 90 
20shs. International Harvester .......... 1,380 1,460 50 
30 shs.. General Motors .............cce00. 1,530 1,530 60 
1,600 1,590 50 
20shs. Pacific Gas & Electric............ 700 620 40 
10shs. Chase National Bank............. 400 350 14 
20shs. Union Carbide & Carbon......... 1,500 1,600 60 
500 shs. Hudson & Manhattan Railroad.... 1,000 737 
200shs. Delaware, Lack. & Western...... 1,800 1,200 = 
Summary of Changes 
SALES PURCHASES 
Recent Recent 
ISSUE Value Income ISSUE Value Income 
$2,000 New York City 3s, ’80$2,160 $60 20 shs. Celanese Corp. 
3,000 Cons. Edison 3%s, 1958 3,240 105 PE, Se 260 $140 
1,000 Texas Corp. 3s, 1959.. 1,050 30 20shs. Atchison, Topeka & 
500shs. Hudson & Man. R.R. 737 .. 1,700 100 
200 shs. Del., Lack. & West. 1,200 2 shs. (add.) Pacific Gas & 
$8,387 $195 10shs. (add.) Chase Nat’) Bk. 350 14 
40shs. Gt. North’n Ry. Pfd. 1,000 98 
40 shs. Paramount Pictures... 960 64 
40 shs. International Shoe.... 1,400 72 
$8,290 $510 
Note:—Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
are designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as general 
buying or selling advices with respect to specific issues recommended for purchase or sale. 
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termination of his active business 
employment. 

At first glance the original port- 
folio would seem to provide good 
possibilities of enhancement, consist- 
ing of a group of sound common 
stocks in addition to several high 
grade bonds. But looked at more 
closely, it is noted that exclusive of 
U. S. War Savings Bonds—which 
should have a prominent place in 
every investment portfolio—approxi- 
mately one-third of the market value 
of the list is accounted for by a group 
of low yielding high grade bonds. 

Two of them are actually quoted 
above their respective call prices and 
these premiums would be lost if either 
issue were called for redemption. 
Where safety of dollar principal is 
required, regardless of the purchasing 
power of such dollars, this type of 
bond (if purchased below call price) 
fills a definite need. In this particu- 
lar case, however, where capital en- 
hancement is an important considera- 
tion these bonds may well be replaced 
with other securities which are better 
suited to meet his objectives. 


REASONABLY VALUED 


The majority of the equities in the 
list represent leading units in their 
respective fields, are reasonably val- 
ued in relation to current and pros- 
pective earnings and dividends, and 
may be retained as part of the revised 
program. Holdings of Hudson & 
Manhattan and of Lackawanna, how- 
ever, are far below the quality of the 
other equities in the list. Any pos- 
sibility of dividend payments is quite 
remote and considering the relatively 
poor outlook for both companies over 
the longer term, the risks of contin- 
ued holding appear to outweigh pos- 
sibilities of ultimate enhancement. 

As replacements for the issues sold, 
provision has been made for rein- 
vestment in a group of preferred and 
common stocks affording liberal 
yields and good possibilities of en- 
hancement. These will supplement 
the original issues retained in the list 
and provide a well balanced program 
which appears much better suited to 
this individual’s objectives than the 
original list. 

The over-all return on the revised 
portfolio will be increased by approx- 
imately 50 per cent. Although not 
absolutely required to meet living 
expenses, the increased income should 
prove a definite help in achieving the 


goal of capital enhancement. Addi- 
tional income reinvested in the pro- 
gram should prove to be an important 
factor in the long term increase of 


capital value, and the higher yield also 
partially compensates for the element 
of risk inherent in any investment 
program consisting largely of equities. 


THE MECHANICS OF 
EX-DIVIDEND DATES 


Tyro in investment practice is not the only one who 


is confused by this 


| hes the beginner, one of the most 
confusing details of the mechanics 
of investment has long been—and 
continues to be—the matter of what 
happens when a stock goes ex-divi- 
dend. Not only the investment tyro, 
but also apparently many who should 
know better, hit on the idea that they 
can purchase a stock just before it 
pays a dividend, and sell it immedi- 
ately afterward for approximately the 
sage price—pocketing the full amount 
of the dividend less commissions and 
taxes. 

The very simplicity of any such 
scheme should of itself constitute a 
warning that no riches lie in that 
direction. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Other factors being equal, dividend 
rights are always reflected in the mar- 
ket price of the stock. For example, 
a stock entitled to a disbursement of 
$2 per share will, on its initial trans- 
action ex-dividend, sell two points 
($2) below its last previous price. 
Its market price might remain un- 
changed (i.e., “make up its divi- 
dend”) or even advance if the gen- 
eral trend is upward. But the ex- 
dividend stock is definitely worth $2 
less, and this fact will be reflected in 
the market price. 

Those investors who like to pur- 
chase their stocks just before a divi- 
dend is to be paid, so as to obtain 
that payment even though the inten- 
tion is to continue to hold the stock 
on a more or less long term basis, 
will find the Stock Exchange’s ex- 
dividend schedule an aid. 

In all but exceptional instances, the 
general rule is that all stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
go ex-dividend the full business day 
preceding the day of record—“full 


detail of market procedure 


business day” meaning a five-hour 
trading session. When a record date 
falls on a Saturday or an Exchange 
holiday, the ex-dividend date is the 
second preceding full business day. 
This, therefore, creates the following 
schedule : 


Record Ex-Dividend 
Date Date 
Monday...... preceding Friday 
Tuesday ..... preceding Monday 


Wednesday ... preceding Tuesday 
Thursday ....preceding Wednesday 
Saturday..... preceding Thursday 


The term “full business day” ap- 
plies to a full five-hour trading day, 
and excludes Saturdays, Sundays and 
those holidays that are observed by 
the Stock Exchange. 

Applying the above schedule, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio has declared a 75- 
cent dividend payable January 3 to 
holders of record December 10. The 
latter date fell upon a Friday, and 
thus Thursday, December 9, was the 
day it went ex-dividend, and Wed- 
nesday, December 8, was the last date 
one could have purchased the stock 
in order to receive the January 3 


payment. 
ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


In the compilation of the “net 
change” column of the stock price 
tables run by the various newspapers, | 
full allowance is made for the amount 
of the dividend on the day a stock 
goes “ex-”. For example, a stock’s 
price may close at 20 on the day be- 
fore it goes “ex-” a 50-cent dividend. 
If on the ex-dividend date it closes 
at 1934, a net change of + % will be 
shown. If it should close at 19% (the 
difference being exactly the amount 
of the dividend), it would be listed 


as showing “no change.” 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Strike threats and developments abroad add to the usual 
pre-holiday hesitancy, but the market shows signs of strong 
buying in stocks favored by current trends 


THE OLD Wall Street adage—''never sell stocks on 
strike news''—does not carry the same weight as in 
former years. Labor troubles have not induced any 
significant amount of liquidation, but they un- 
doubtedly have made for caution. Disturbing de- 
velopments in Latin America and political trends in 
North Africa, the Balkans and elsewhere are caus- 
ing apprehension in the minds of those whose 
hopes had been raised by the results of the Teheran 
conference. 


ALTHOUGH the war news is generally good, much 
of the optimism which was prevalent a few weeks 
ago has vanished. There is a certain grim humor in 
recalling the numerous predictions that Germany 
would collapse before Christmas. We may still have 
confidence in victory (in the European war) some- 
time in 1944, but the fatuity of over-optimism has 
become obvious. 


NUMEROUS evidences that industrial production 
for war needs is now approaching its peak are 
counterbalanced by hopes of progress toward re- 
conversion in the next few months. Here, again, we 
should guard against excessive optimism, but the 
increase in schedules for railway equipment manu- 
facturing is a straw in the wind. The removal of 
pig iron from allocation controls is the latest sign 
of easing in the raw material situation. Cut-backs 
in war orders are releasing workers and easing the 
manpower situation even in some areas where the 
most serious shortages had prevailed. Companies 
in the Detroit industrial area are predicting serious 
unemployment if the WPB does not permit a partial 
return to the manufacture of civilian goods. 


ANOTHER factor making for uncertainty is the hint 
by Administration officials of a veto of the pending 
tax legislation. Whatever the outcome, it is clearly 
indicated that tax rates are not going to be raised 
very much. But the final decisions on excess profits 
taxes and renegotiation policies will be important 
for a large number of companies whose stocks are 
listed on the major exchanges. 


THAT the stock market has been able to hold most 
of the early December gains is evidence of under- 
lying strength. The performance of some of the 
leaders has not been particularly impressive, but 
good earnings reports find a ready response, and 
some of the groups which have better than average 
prospects for 1944 and the postwar period have 
shown substantial gains. The recent action of the. 
farm equipment group is a case in point. 


THREATS to profit margins have held back other 
sections of the market, notably the steels. Earnings 
of this industry in 1943 have been satisfactory, but 
they have clearly demonstrated the effects of wage 
increases where product prices are under rigid ceil- 
ings. An executive of the largest steel manufacturer, 
recently issued a warning that the further wage 
advance now being demanded by the union would 
necessitate higher steel prices. 


SINCE the proposed increase in steel wages seems 
almost inevitable, steel stocks (and others in a similar 
position) will doubtless continue to be laggards until 
price policies are clarified. Assuming that a moder- 
ate rise in prices is permitted, stocks in this cate- 
gory could have a substantial rally. No industry 
has been beset by greater labor troubles than coal 
mining, but highly speculative coal stocks scored 
impressive market gains when it became apparent 
that an adjustment of price ceilings would be 
granted as an offset to higher labor costs. 


SEASONAL factors, such as the prospects for the 


traditional year-end rally, are of minor consequence. — 


The investor need not concern himself greatly with 
the trends of the averages over the next few weeks. 
The important consideration is the fact that many 
stocks are reasonably priced in relation to prospec- 
tive earnings and dividends, and some are definitely 
undervalued on any reasonable projection of long 
range possibilities, excluding the extremes of ex- 
cessive pessimism as well as the extravagant expec- 
tations of some of the more ebullient bulls. 


Written December 22; George H. Dimon. 
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GOLD RESERVES DECLINING: During the 
twelve months ended December |5 our monetary 
gold stock showed a shrinkage of $741 million and 
was down to $22,003 million. The bulk of this drop 
is due to earmarking for foreign account as exports 
of the yellow metal have been small. From January 
to October, 1943, a total of $673 million was ear- 
marked bringing the total gold held under that 
label to $3,346 million as of October 30, 1943. 
Accumulation of dollar balances in the United 
States, especially by South American nations, re- 
flecting their favorable trade balances with this 
country, is the chief source for this year's earmark- 
ings. Only a few countries such as Argentina (for 
political reasons) have taken the gold home despite 
the high costs involved due to war risks. Further 
earmarking of gold must be reckoned with in view 
of the sizable foreign banking accounts in this coun- 
try. Such deposits with member banks on December 
15 amounted to $782 million and with the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks to $1,441 million, the latter 
figure being up $802 million from a year ago. The 
United States, however, can well afford a further 
loss of gold and welcomes it, if it is used to foster 
monetary stability abroad. 


AUTO MAKERS LOOK AHEAD: Looking for- 
ward to the resumption of auto production for 
civilian use, General Motors and other leading 
automobile makers are placing tentative orders 
with machine tool builders. While WPB has not 
disclosed its attitude, it is believed probable the 
tool builders will be permitted to begin production 
before the second quarter of 1944 opens. It will be 
recalled that C. E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, recently told the Truman committee of the 
Senate than it would be well to permit the fabrica- 
tion of the necessary tools for the mass fabrication 
-of automobiles before the end of actual termination 
.of the war with Germany. In addition to orders for 
machine tools the auto makers are also understood 
to be prepared to place orders for small tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures. The machine tool industry has 
been gradually working out of large tool produc- 
tion for war plants and with further ease in the 
‘material and manpower situations it is considered 
‘likely that resumption of limited production of tools 
‘for postwar use will be permitted in the next few 
‘months. The automotive industry itself, however, 
anticipates no easing of restrictions on automobile 
‘production, nor even permission to begin partial 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


plant reconversions, until the German phase of the 
war has been brought to an end. 


WPB CUTS 1944 USE OF PAPER: Use of paper 
by newspapers and magazines has been cut 25 per 
cent by an order of the War Production Board, the 
order setting 1944 consumption at approximately 
75 per cent of 1941 usage. The curtailment will 
reduce the coming year's consumption of paper by 
the graphic arts to 1,250,000 tons less than were 
used in 1941. For the printing of magazines WPB 
has allocated 711,500 tons which will compare with 
941,000 tons used in 1942. Compliance with the 
order will force magazines and newspapers into 
fewer pages, reduced size pages, or, where prac- 
ticable, into the use of still lighter weight paper— 
or into the practice of all three economies, since 
most of these were resorted to under the restric- 
tions imposed on publishers during the current year. 
In releasing its order WPB asserted that paper con- 
sumption has been running far ahead of war- 
reduced production, and the curtailment is neces- 
sary in order to preserve production inventory re- 
serves which have dropped to dangerously low 
levels. 


WOULD INCREASE FREIGHT LOADS: Direc- 
tor of Defense Transportation Joseph B. Eastman 
observed the second anniversary of his agency by 
calling on shippers to increase their shipping loads 
by 10 per cent over the next few months. Mr. 
Eastman credited all carriers, rail, truck and buses, 
with having done a remarkable job in the face of 
great difficulties but insisted that greater efforts 
must be put forward to carry the nation "over the 
hump.'' ODT has asked the War Production Board 
for substantial material allocations to speed the 
production of railway locomotives and freight cars, 
trucks and buses, as well as railway passenger cars. 
Deliveries of steel rails in 1944 are expected to 
exceed 2 million tons, which will compare with 
1,485,000 tons delivered this year and 1,260,000 
tons in 1942, while freight car production will run 
well ahead of the 1943 deliveries which totalled 
30,000 cars. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP SMALLER: Notwith- 
standing the fact that farmers increased plantings 
of winter wheat 24.5 per cent over the acreage of a 
year ago, the indicated crop to be harvested next 
Spring, as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
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culture, will be less than was yielded by the much 
smaller acreage planted in 1942. In its first seasonal 
report on winter wheat the Department estimates 
the 1944 winter wheat yield as 526.9 million bushels, 
which compares with the 1943 harvest of 529.6 
million bushels. In 1942, from approximately the 
same acreage as was seeded last year, the country 
harvested 696.4 bushels. The total acreage planted 
to wheat this fall was 47.1 million acres against 37.8 
million a year ago and 38 million in the preceding 
year. The ten-year (1932-41) average acreage was 
48 million, from which an average crop of 550.1 
million bushels was gathered. Rainfall has been so 
scanty in many of the important Great Plains areas 
that heavy abandonment and low acreage yields 
are indicated. For the entire country the Depart- 
ment foresees an average harvest of but | 1.2 bush- 
els per acre against 14.0 bushels in 1943, and 18.3 
bushels in 1942. Acreage planted to rye, which is 
not a war crop, declined 15 per cent, from 5.8 
million to 4.9 million acres, some of the acreage 
which normally might have been planted to rye 
having apparently been held out for Spring plant- 
ing for war crops. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
- Standard Oil of California converts toluene plant 
to production of aviation gasoline. . . . Ingot output 
of U. S. Steel for week ended December 13 re- 
ported at 104 per cent of capacity compared with 
103 per cent the previous week and 100 per cent 
in the like week of 1942... . American Brake Shoe 
acquires Crown Spray Gun Manufacturing. . . . 
MacAndrews & Forbes will pay a 50 cent dividend 
January 15 vs. 35 cents October last and 60 cent 
January, 1943... . On October 31 Southern Pacific 
had cash holdings of $60.1 million vs. $55.7 million 
in the same month last year. . . . November gross 
revenues of Pennsylvania Railroad were 6.8 per cent 
above same month of 1942. . . . 1943 sales of 
Thompson Products are indicated at record levels. 
. . « Stockholders of May Department Stores ap- 
proved employee retirement plan and company 


will make an initial contribution of $1.9 million to 
the fund. Freight carloadings for the week ended 
December || as compared with the same 1942 
week: Atchison, up 5.1 per cent; Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, up 15.5 per cent; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, up || per cent; Southern Pacific, up 5.5 per 
cent. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Schenley Distillers 
completes negotiations to acquire Blatz Brewing at 
cost of $6 million. . . . Deere & Company plans to 
manufacture cotton pickers under Berry patent... . 
Pittston Company considering capital simplification 
involving exchange of $550 class A preferred for 
per cent debentures. . November and eleven 
months sales of Thermoid 46 and 32 per cent re- 
spectively above the like periods of 1942... . Park 
& Tilford considers plan for partial distribution of 
whiskey holdings to stockholders. . . . U. S. Rubber's 
three synthetic rubber plants are producing at 90 
per cent of capacity. . . . Walworth abandons plan 
to issue new preferred and retirement of 6 per cent 
preferred. . . . Stockholders of Endicott Johnson 
approved plan to reduce the 5 per cent preferred 
to 4 pe cent rate. . . . National Biscuit's 1943 sales 
indicated at $200 million—largest in company's his- 
tory. . . . Food Machinery's lease and royalty in- 
come this year was $2.9 million vs. $1.8 million in 
1942. . Sales of Brown Shoe for the fiscal year 
ended October 3! were 10.5 per cent above 1942. 
. . » Total cash and U. S. and Canadian Govern- 
ment securities of Loquid Carbonic was equal to 
$11 per share as of September 30... . Texas Com- 
pany will acquire all assets of four oil firms with 
properties in Texas, Oklahoma, Indiana and Illinois, 
having a daily gross crude oil production of 7,700 
barrels. . . . 1943 fiscal year sales of Swift & Com- 
pany were 5.7 per cent above the previous year. 


. .. Continental Supply, a Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


subsidiary has acquired 88,000 shares of Emsco 
Derrick & Equipment. ... Directors of National Power 
& Light voted to retire the remaining 12,000 shares 
of $6 preferred stock on January 31. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Current call 
Recent Current Call Allied Stores 5% cum............ 97 5.16% 100 
FOR INCOME Priee Yield’ Price Cons, Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum... 103 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 45 5.00 47\/, 
92 5.43% Reynolds Metals 5'!/2% cum....... 89 6.18 
Louis. & Nashville ref. “a 2003.. 104 4.33 O2 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 91 4.40 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, 97 4.64 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably assured ‘cheng and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
FOR PROFIT Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 85 5.88 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 89 4.49 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 38 7.89 55 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78 87 5.17 102 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... QI 6.59 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 79 7.59 110 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 71 4.93 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, ‘49... ... 97 4.12 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 96 5.73 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary plate accorded the "business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Adams-Millis........... 29 $1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 28 $1.67 $2.00 £$1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 b0.60 May Department Stores. 53 3.00 3.00 h3.76 b1.68 
Amer. News ........... 35 1.80 1.80 3.62 62.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32, 2.00 2.00 2.29 bi.08 
Borden Company ...... 29 1.40 1.50 1.91 60.87 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 75 3.50 3.00 5.33  ... 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 5.00 500 jf... f¢... Philip Morris .......... 84 5.00 4.50 g6.10 b2.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 45 3.50 3.00 4.25 3.03 Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison .... 22 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 51 2.50 2.50 3.04 cl.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 40 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.ll Union Pacific R.R....... 93 6.00 6.00 26.14 13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 352.50 63.0! b1.34 United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 2.61 cl.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 41 2.00 2.25 3.27 ¢2.95 22 1.32 1.30 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 26 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 27 1.60 1.60 k2.20 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe ... 40 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 c$2.08 Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 26 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 c$5.21! 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 b0.58 Homestake Mining ..... 39 3.75 2.20 60.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 250 2.50 {4.20 tc2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 30 3.00 3.00 4.51 $b2.06 
Atchison, Topeka &S.F.. 55 6.00 6.00 27.79 cl3.86 Mima Locomotive ...... 41 2.00 2.00 7.79... 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 56 6.00 6.00 6.32 4.86 

New York Air Brake... 37 2.00 2.00 4.02 ¢2.68 

yon Pennsylvania Railroad ... 25 2.50 2.50 7.71 
Continental Can oevsors 35 1.25 1.00 1.77 rl.63 Pure Oil eR aa 16 0.50 0.75 2.47 b0.92 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 28 0.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 Thompson Products .... 33 1.50 1.50 649 6.43 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 31 2.00 2.00 3.05 ¢2.73 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 0.85 1.32 cl.13 
Fruehauf Trailer 30 1.40 1.65 3.72 2.57 Timken Roller Bearing. 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
General Electric ....... 37 140 140 156 clO? United Fruit........... 75 3.75 *2.25 4.08 bi.29 
Glidden Company ..... 18 080 0.90 kI.70 60.62 51 4.00 4.00 5.35 3.60 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9 months. k—Fiscal year 
to October 31, 1942: r—I2 months to September 30. s—I2 months to July 31. . 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Tax veto unlikely. Non-war spending eyed. 
Reconversion creeps. Subsidy compromise? 


TAX VETO? The Senate Finance 
Committee completed its version of 
the new tax bill by raising it another 
half-billion to an estimated $2.3 bil- 
lion, through restoration of the Vic- 
tory Tax (but at 3 instead of 5 per 
cent) and elimination of earned in- 
come credits. Some experts figure 
this would be offset by losses of $1.5 
billion through changes in the con- 
tract renegotiation law and of $1 bil- 
lion through staying the 1944 in- 
crease in social security rates. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau says the Treasury 
might be better off with no new bill 
and still hopes Congress will repent. 
Finance Chairman George observes 
the Secretary “knows nothing about 
the Contract Renegotiation Act and 
less about how it is administered.” 
Veto talk looks like a club with which 
to attempt forcing upward revisions, 
and a Congress always jealous of tax- 
making prerogatives would almost 
surely override. 


In the meanwhile, the constitution- 
ality of the Contract Renegotiation 
Act itself is being challenged in an 
action before the Supreme Court. 


NON-WAR OUTLAYS of the 
Federal Government would be sub- 
stantially reduced by a new proposal 
of Senator Byrd’s Economy Com- 
mittee. Heading ten recommenda- 
tions was a suggested investigation 
of “the large appropriations for the 
continuance of normal peacetime and 
non-war activities, which have been 
placed in the category of war activi- 
ties.” At the same time, the Com- 
mittee proposes that $92 billion of un- 
spent appropriations of the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration be re- 
turned for reappropriation when 
necessary. 


According to BAE, the farm labor 
situation is not as bad as generally 
believed—while employees dropped 
from 10.7 million November 1 to 9.5 
million December 1, this was sea- 
sonal and the change from a year ago 
is negligible. 
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CIVILIAN NEEDS, according to 
a recent survey by WPB (which ex- 
cluded food, coal and gasoline), are 
greatest for such simple items as elas- 
tic tape or webbing, women’s hosiery, 
wash tubs, shoes, bobbie pins, sheets 
and sheeting, and infants’ and chil- 
dren’s underwear, although there 
were many additional scarcities cited. 
The agency is expected shortly to an- 
nounce decisions as to specific re- 
leases, plants to be returned to civil- 
ian production, allotments of mate- 
rial, manpower and facilities and 
policies with regard to standardiza- 
tion. The simplest of the shortage 
items, according to one report, will 
begin to make their appearance in 
retail outlets early in 1944. 


Signs along the path of reconver- 
sion: WPB lifts all restrictions on 
copper use in truck production and 
will remove pig iron from allocation 
in February; because of cutbacks and 
cancellations, the steel mills generally 
were able to observe the Christmas 
holiday. 


SUBSIDY ARMISTICE until 
after the holidays was accomplished 
by temporary extension of CCC’s life 
in consideration for an Administra- 
tion promise that no new food sub- 
sidies wouid be instituted in the 
meantime. OPAdministrator Bowles 
states that price stabilization depends 
largely on the continuation of sub- 
sidies, while farm leaders call for 
nationwide “grass roots” demonstra- 
tions of opposition, probably with an 
eye on the Congressional vacation, 
during which many of the legislators 
will follow their custom of sounding 
out “the peepul.” More than ever, 
compromise of the controversy def- 
initely is “in the air.” 


It may be significant that it was 
after his Finance Committee had con- 
ferred at length with Administration 
“chief planner” Baruch, that Chair- 
man George recommended one-man 
control of contract termination and 
plant reconversion. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: FDR will make a series 
of talks, some of which will be sober- 
ing although confident as to the war. 
. . . On domestic issues, they will 
attempt to bolster his leadership. . . . 
There is less of a disposition to look 
for a very early ending of the war. 
. . . Postwar unemployment would 
be aggravated by anticipated heavy 
immigration—one idea would be to 
halt immigration when there is a 
specific number of unemployed. . . . 
WMC Chief McNutt won’t resign in 
protest against Congress’ terminating 
his control over SS. . . . Gen. Mac- 
Arthur is being considered as Re- 
publican vice-presidential nominee— 
so is Gov. Stassen, now a Lieutenant- 
Commander. . . . Widespread ap- 
proval is voiced at the new draft 
policy of permitting a prospective 
draftee an immediate physical ex- 
amination the result of which would 
be binding upon SS. . . . The heavi- 
est wallop in new corporate taxes is 
that lowering EPT credits under the 
invested capital option from 7 to 6 
per cent on $5 to $10 million capital, 
from 6 to 5 per cent on over $10 mil- 
lion. . . . Almost sure of enactment is 
a right of court appeal from price ad- 
justments. . . . The House probably 
will concur with the Senate in pro- 
viding for consideration of taxes 
after profits in renegotiation. 
There won't actually be a railroad 
strike, probably because of a com- 
promise on overtime allowances. 


—By Theodore K. Fish 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Opening an Account," a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available to 
new and experienced investors. 


Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET * . NEW YORK 
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Movie Pickings 

The movie producers continue to 
turn popular radio programs into 
film features—coming are (1) the 
“Crime Doctor’s Strangest Case,” 
under the sponsorship of Columbia 
Pictures, and (2) the “National Barn 
Dance,” to be featured by Paramount 
Pictures. . . . Fears that Warner 
Bros. Pictures would retain the name, 
“Animal Kingdom,” for its new Ann 
Sheridan starring vehicle have been 
put to rest—the film has been re- 
named “One More Tomorrow.” .. . 
America’s war workers will soon 
view a new sound film, entitled “War 
Department Report”—it is said ‘to 
show how strong the Nazis and Japs 
still are, proving beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that there must be no 
slackening of the production of fight- 
ing equipment and supplies. ... A 
new technical film describing the 
processing methods for magnesium al- 
loys has been completed by Dow 
Chemical—this movie deals with the 
forming, machining, welding and 
riveting of magnesium, and will be 
made available for showings to engi- 
neers and trade school groups. .. . 
Walt Disney Productions will con- 
tinue to produce training films for 
the armed forces during 1944 as its 
primary business—promised, how- 
ever, are five “Donald Ducks,” three 


By Weston Smith 


“Goofys” and two “Plutos” for the 
youngsters of all ages. . . . Some idea 
as to where part of the movie film is 
going in the armed services has been 
revealed by the U. S. Navy—X-ray 
pictures of the chests of two million 
recruits have been taken on standard 
35mm. film. 


Plastic Parade 


The Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
division of Union Carbide has been 
assigned patents on a new variety of 
plastic phonograph record which can 
be produced without the war-re- 
stricted shellac—the new substitute 
has a vinyl resin base and mixed with 
charcoal dust and an inorganic abra- 
sive material. . .. Beauty in the home 
will be more than skin deep after the 
war, according to a report of Dow 
Chemical—anticipated are transpar- 
ent and translucent plastic walls 
which will make simulated ‘“wall- 
paper” glow, thus permitting unique 
illumination effects in each room in 
the house... . A new process for 
treating lumber, developed by du- 
Pont chemists, endows wood with 
virtually the properties of a plastic— 
qualities added are increased strength, 
greater wearing properties and resis- 
tance to both swelling and warping. 
. .. Add to the list of plastic musical 
iastruments of wartime development 


W HETHER you present $My Finances$ to your- 
self or make glad the heart of a friend—it is a gift! 


Keep your personal affairs in a more systematic 
manner—complete in every way. 
Finances$ this year—right now! Ask your stationer 
to show you $My Finances$; see how scientifically 
these forms for Bonds, Stocks, Insurance, and other 
details of one’s personal affairs, are designed—how 
complete, yet easy to use. 


Keep your Affairs at your finger tips! 


We would be pleased to send you one upon receipt of 
your check. Ask for descriptive literature. 


V411SM—Black Morocco Gr. Im. Leather...... $4.50 List 


V411CM—Redwood Shade Imit. Saddle Leather. .$4.65 List 
V411XM—Black One-Piece Imit. Leather....... $2.00 List 


Trussell Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IT’S A GIFT! 


Start using $My 


the ‘“Tonette”—this is a midget flute 
that can be played by anyone with 
an ear for music. 

: Patents have been granted to 
McGirr & McGirr for a transparent, 
unbreakable, non-refillable container 
made of cellulose acetate—it is said 
that mass production of the new plas- 
tic bottle would permit its general use 
as a substitute for glass in packing 
milk, beer, oil or other fluids. 


Digestibles 


The big meat packers are said to 
be considering expansion into the 
quick-frozen food field after the war 
—prepared cuts of meat and poultry, 
ready to cook, will simplify the retail 
butcher’s problem and reduce the 
time spent in serving each customer. 
... The possibility that more tin cans 
will be available to the big soup pack- 
ers after the first of the year has 
caused concern to the food companies 
which have added dehydrated soups— 
the big soup canners (Campbell, 
Heinz and Phillips) apparently ex- 
pect to’ have no trouble in recaptur- 
ing their market because of the wide 
variety of flavors that can be offered 
in tin... . Vegetable shortening may 
prove to be another substitute for but- 
ter—-Extrin Foods, Inc., has a flavor- 
ing ingredient, originally prepared for 
bakers, which can be mixed easily 
with any shortening to turn it into a 
spread that not only tastes like butter 
but has a creamy yellow appearance. 


Airtransportfolio 


Pan American Airways will con- 
sider offering a selection of weekend 
excursion trips to tropical retreats 
after the war ends—under the plan 
Saturday and Sunday could be spent 
at Bermuda, Nassau or Cuba, and the 
round-trip ticket would probably in- 
clude hotel and sightseeing expenses. 
.. . Progress is being made by Kee- 
shin Air Freight, Inc., on the plans 
for a network of aerial freight lines 
within the United States—some 200 
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bigger cities throughout the country 
would be connected with a dozen 
“gateway” ports for exchange of 
freight with foreign countries. .. . 
Helicopters will be sold on the install- 
ment plan after the war, if suitable 
property-damage and collision insur- 
ance can be obtained—the bigger 
credit companies, such as Commercial 
Credit and Commercial Investment 
Trust, are said to be planning along 
this line. 


Drug Stories 


Abbott Laboratories’ scientists 
have patented a process for making 
a new vitamin-K-like compound that 
can be easily administered—this is 
the vitamin that is helpful in pre- 
venting certain kinds of hemorrhage, 
particularly in infants. . . . The suc- 
cess of E. R. Squibb & Sons in crys- 
tallizing the pure sodium salt out of 
the natural Penicillin drug is reported 
to have paved the way for the syn- 
thetic production of this important 
life saver—up to now the chemical 
structure of this compound as been 
somewhat of a mystery. . . . Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet will soon start test- 
ing several new products which will 
be exploited nationally after the war 
-—among the first is a new deodorant 
called “Veto.” ... The 1944 adver- 
tising campaign of Sterling Drug will 
emphasize the value of the trade- 
names included in the company’s lines 
—included are such famous brands 
as “Bayer’s Aspirin,” “Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia,” “Fletcher’s Castoria,” 
“Dr. Lyon’s Toothpowder,” and 
“Mulsified Cocoanut Oil.” 


lHuminations 


A 900-watt, 120-inch mercury 
searchlight of more than 7.5 million- 
candlepower has been developed by 
General Electric engineers for use on 
shipboard or land—the new night- 
fighting aid is four times as brilliant 
as the conventional incandescent 
searchlight of the same size. . . . The 
Lamp Division of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing has issued 
the new “Lighting Handbook” which 
was originally scheduled for release 
after the war—it is expected to prove 
of assistance in the postwar planning 
of illumination engineers, designers, 
architects and builders. . . . The new 
addition to the line of “Generalite” 
fluorescent lamps of Fostoria Pressed 
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Steel Corporation has several im- 
provements—the unit is equipped for 
instantaneous starting, and the tubes 
are said to operate continuously with- 
out blinking for a satisfactory length 
of time when they fail completely, 
with the result that they cannot be 
operated on an inefficient basis. 


Odds & Ends 


A patent has been assigned to Gen- 
eral Motors which involves the cool- 
ing of an automobile interior with 
a mechanism similar to that employed 
in an ordinary electric refrigerator— 
the unit is powered by the car en- 
gine. . . . Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
is featuring a combination of glass 
and plastic as a substitute for bronze 
bearings—molded from plastic and 
reinforced with glass fibres, the new 
bearings are reputed to be stronger 
and can take heavier loads than 
babbit metal. . . . The new “PT Ex- 
perimental Plane” of Piper Aircraft 
may set the style for “cub” airplanes 
after the war—this light plane of low- 
wing design is fitted with retractable 
landing gear. . . . Stainless steel after 
the war will be shinier and less ex- 
pensive as a result of the new process 
developed at the Battelle Memorial 
Institute—the tedious job of me- 
chanical polishing is replaced with an 
electrolytic method which removes 
all roughness and surface stains leav- 
ing a brighter, mirror-like surface. .. . 
Sandoz Chemical Works will feature 
a new compound for treating textiles 
that will perform two tasks at the 
same time—this “combination” agent 
will make any fabric both water-repel- 
lent and mildew resistant in one oper- 
tion....‘‘Apple Honey,” not unlike the 
like the type utilized by the cigarette 
manufacturers to keep tobacco moist, 
will soon be employed in a number of 
textile processes—the Eastern Re- 
search Laboratory of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has discov- 
ered a new hygroscopic syrup made 
from apples that can be used with va- 
rious oils and soaps in a number of 
applications in the manufacture and 
processing of fabrics. 


* 


Address of companies mentioned in 
the New-Business Brevities depart- 


~ ment will be promptly supplied on re- 


ceipt of your inquiry—the only re- 
quirement is a self-addressed envelope 
or postal card—no telephone calls, 
please. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 


| cans. This is number thirteen of a series. 


SCHENLEY DisTILLers Corp., N. Y. 


Leaven 


Did anyone ever call you a “yeast 
carrier’? Please don’t become per- 
turbed but that’s exactly what you are, 
and the fellow who calls you that, is 
one himself. In fact, we are all yeast 
carriers. Tiny yeast cells are on our 
hands, our clothes—in the air—and 
they don’t harm us. 

These little fellows are always ready 
to go to work to change sugar into 
alcohol—even in an uncovered glass 
of jelly on your pantry shelf. 

Yeast is a microscopic plant. You 
can’t see a single cell with the naked 
eye, and there are many varieties, many 
of them serving useful purposes. 

In the distilling industry, a special 
variety of yeast is used in the making 
of whiskey. It differs from the type 
used in making bread, or beer, or 
wine. And each distiller has his own 
pet culture which he guards jealously. 

Busy little fellows these microscopic 
cells. They’re often called “busy bees” 
in the distillery. Like the clock, they 
work 24 hours a day. But, these many 
varieties of yeast that float around in 
the air must be kept out of the grain 
mash so that they won’t interfere with 
the pure culture yeast cells. So every 
precaution is taken. 

If you ever visit one of Schenley’s 
distilleries, ask them to explain how 
they build up their yeast requirements 
from one tiny microscopic cell so that 
they can maintain a pure culture. You 
will be shown how the pipes are steril- 
ized; how the air in the fermenting 
rooms is tested for bacteria count. 

You see, while man has very little 
to do with the processes of fermenta- 
tion and distillation, he can exercise 
control over these natural processes. 

And, speaking of control, these are 
excellent days for controlling our 
luxury appetites. The manufacture of 
whiskey stopped in October, 1942. 
Distillers are making war-alcohol to- 
day—24 hours a day—seven days a 
week, Whiskey you are able to buy 
today was made in peacetime. There is 
enough to last—if used in moderation. 

So, please “control” the amount you 
buy, and make what you do buy linger 
longer. And that reminds me, the busy 
little yeast fellows are getting a vaca- 
tion, but they'll be rarin’ to go when 
they get the green light. The green 
light now says—Buy More War Bonds! 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp. 
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re-holiday dullness was relieved 
P only by a few issues which re- 
sponded to special developments. The 
Chicago & North Western group was 
strong on news that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court had turned down the 
new appeal on the proposed reorgan- 
ization plan. Studebaker 6s and Na- 
tional Dairy Products 3%s reflected 
strength in the common stocks into 
which they are convertible. 


SEABOARD ALL-FLORIDA 6s 


A group of Seaboard All-Florida 
first mortgage bondholders has been 
authorized to intervene in the foreclo- 
sure proceedings previously instituted 
by the trustees under the mortgage. 
It will be recalled that the recent 
court-approved modified reorganiza- 
tion plan made no provision for the 
All-Florida bonds. The properties 
subject to the mortgages were to be 
acquired by the reorganization com- 
mittee through foreclosure. 

Since the All-Florida properties 
have been operated under lease as 
part of the Seaboard Air Line system, 
the first mortgage bondholders have 
requested an accounting of operations 
from the receivers of the Seaboard 
as well as affirmance or disaffirmance 
of the lease and an accounting in 
either contingency. Whether or not 
this will make any material difference 
in the ultimate workout values of the 
All-Florida bonds cannot be deter- 
mined at the present time. But the 
apparent desire on the part of a large 
majority of interested parties—in- 
cluding the court—to wind up the 
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Seaboard Air Line situation in the 
shortest possible time seems to indi- 
cate that the All-Florida action will 
not seriously interfere with further 
progress in bringing the Seaboard’s 
13-year receivership to a close. 


AMERICAN P. & L. 6s 


The SEC has extended to April 10, 
1944, the time in which American 
Power & Light may acquire its de- 
benture 6s by open market pur- 
chases. Up to November 27, the 
company had expended about $6.3 
million of the $10 million authorized 
for purchase of its debentures. The 
maximum price’ which may be paid 
under the SEC order is 106. 


BOLIVIAN BONDS 


Some months ago the head of the 
Bolivian Government paid a visit to 
the United States and on that occa- 
sion our President apologized for the 
“high cost of the money lent to the 
Bolivian Government back in 1925 
and 1927.” Last week the recipient 
of this apology, General Enrique 
Penaranda, President of Bolivia, was 
overthrown by the Movimiento Na- 
cionalista Revolucionario headed by 
the former Minister of Economy, Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro. The new govern- 
ment is considered none too friendly 
to the cause of the United Nations, 
and in the past the party now in pow- 
er is reported to have shown pro-Axis 
leanings. Bolivian bonds answered 
with an immediate drop from 1 to % 
points when the news reached New 
York. The high for the year was 20 


for the 8s and 18 for the other issues, 
They are now quoted around 13 with 
few bids. Probably the American in- 
vestment bankers were right after all 
in asking such a high coupon rate for 
Bolivian bonds knowing well the 
enormous risk factors involved. It is 
too early to appraise the full implica- 
tions of the recent change in Bolivia’s © 
Government but such undemocratic 
methods in “choosing” a new presi- 
dent do not help that country’s credit 
standing abroad. 


A.C.L.—L. & N. 4s 


Further marked progress in debt 
reduction was scored by this system 
last month when obligations totalling 
$6.2 million were acquired for retire- 
ment. 

Tenders were accepted for $4.2 
million collateral trust 4s of 1952 at 
prices from 86 to 89.99 (an average 
price of 88.94), and for $1.8 million 
general unified mortgage series “A” 
4M%s of 1964 at prices of 71% to 
73.99 (averaging 73.09). Smaller 
amounts of both issues and of Florida 
Southern Railroad first mortgage 4s 
of 1945 were purchased in the open 
market during the month. 

Coast Line’s particular interest in 
acquiring the collateral trust 4s stems 
from the fact that they are secured 
by Louisville & Nashville capital 
stock which, upon full retirement of 
the bonds, would be freed for such 
other purposes as may have suggest- 
ed themselves to the management. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries 15- 
$62,000 Mar. 1, 1944 
Central Power & Light Co., 
A SHG, 2068. Entire Jan. 3, 1944 


Chicago & Western Indiana 
R.R. Ist ref. D 4%s, 1962 356,000 Mar. 1, 1944 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Ist 
38.000 Feb. 1, 1944 


Consumers Co. ist 5s, 1956.. 53,410 Dec. 10, 1943 
Continental Department Stores 
extd. deb. 5s, 1946........ Entire Jan. 1, 1944 
Continental Tel. Co. deb. 5%s, 
Entire Jan. 14, 1944 
Cornell- Elec. 10-yr. 
Entire Jan. 1, 1944 


pep 950,000 Jan. 15, 1944 
1, 1944 

Rock Oil Corp. deb. 
250,000 Feb. 15, 1944 
95,006 Jan. 1,” 1944 


Internationa! of Cen- 
tral America list In. & ref. 


1,400,000 Feb. 1, 1944 
Kewanee — Service Ist A 
bendeoneeeeneecsee 41,000 Jan. 1, 1944 
tantiolen” Ry. ist 5s, 1949.. 31,000 Feb. 1, 1944 
Miller & Hart, Inc. ext. deb. 
Narragansett Electrie Co. 1st 
651,000 Jan. 1, 1944 
Steel Corp 
Whi 169,500 Feb. 1, 1944 
Shell” “union Oil Corp. deb. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. deb 
500,000 Jan. 1, 1944 


Southern A m Advance Bag & Paper - 


Ist 4%s, 1955 Entire Jan. 20, 1944 
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MORE SUBSIDIES 


Concluded from page 4 


force if there were any real prospect 
of stabilization of wages for organ- 
ized as well as unorganized labor. 
Anyone who believes that adoption in 
full of the Administration’s subsidy 
program would halt the trend toward 
progressively higher wages for work- 
ers having strong bargaining power 
(because of organization or demands 
for individual skills) is not a realist. 
There is no record that any union 
leader has made a satisfactory answer 
to questions as to the likelihood of 
withdrawal of current wage demands 
in the event that the subsidy program 
is enacted. 

The “Little Steel formula” was 
doomed by the settlement of the coal 
miners’ wage demands (FW, Novem- 
ber 24). The wage policies enunci- 
ated in the anti-inflation law of Octo- 
ber, 1942, were adopted too late, and 
contained too many loopholes. De 
spite the repeated warnings of Ber- 
nard Baruch and others that a piece- 
meal price control system, excluding 
wage controls, would permit “the 
general price level to run wild,” Leon 
Henderson argued (in 1941) that 
legislative controls over payments 
for personal services, similar to the 
mechanism for controlling commodity 
prices, were “completely unsuitable.” 


THESIS SUPPORTED 


This thesis was unanimously sup- 
ported by Administration spokesmen. 
Donald Nelson testified at Congres- 
sional hearings in September, 1941, 
that the time had passed when a gen- 
eral freezing of all priees and wages 
would work. If it was too late then, 
it is much too late now. All the Ad- 
ministration can do now is to fight a 
rear guard action in the hope of keep- 
ing the rate of price inflation in check. 

Under the circumstances, subsidies 
are at best a feeble weapon in the 
fight against inflation. While their 
efficacy is limited, their cost is by no 
means insignificant. The subsidy 
program is now costing about $1.1 
billion a year. Although this sum 
appears small in comparison with the 
total cost of the war, it adds just that 
much to the heavy deficit financing 
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ARIZONA 


NEW YORK 


60,000-ACRE ranch for sale, 100 miles from 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; extensive improvements, including 
main house, guest house, large swimming pool, 
100 acres irrigated land, all farm buildings neces- 
sary to run, large layout complete in every detail, 
all buildings 2 years old, two streams running 
through property well watered year around; 
2,700 feet elevation, ideal climate. 
BOX NO. 106, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


FLORIDA 


PALM BEACH COUNTY 
INVESTMENT 


Beautiful Lee Manor Inn with frontage of 638 
ft. on Dixie Highway, Boynton Beach, Florida. 
Buildings include large main house, four guest 
cottages, garage with apartment and additional 
servants’ quarters, all new buildings, beautifully 
furnished, to accommodate 30 guests. High class 
restricted clientele, all year proposition. Place 
now open, but owner’s health will not permit 
continued operation. Property beautifully land- 
scaped with shrubs and citrus fruit trees. Plenty 
of land for additional guest cottages. A going 
Proposition for some aggressive operator, Profit- 
able cottage hotels are scarce in Southeast Florida 
and real estate active. Get in now for this fali 
season. This is a real buy and priced to sell 
immediately, on attractive terms. Taxes only $250. 
Write for Photographs and complete description 


to: 
E. A. WHITE : 
c/o CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 
PALM BEACH FLORIDA 


STUART—Attractive homes for sale on the 
beautiful St. Lucie River, 40 miles north of Palm 


Beach. 
EDWARD MAPP AGENCY 
STUART FLORIDA 


GLEN COVE (1 block from Nassau Country 
Club)—8 room residence, 3 baths, fireplaces; 
guest house; walking distance station, shops; 
reasonable. Brokers protected. 

FRANK J. WELTON & CO., INC. 
719 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Phone: PLaza 3-1277 
Sunday and evenings, Glen Cove 1355 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Adirondack 
hotel and cottages accommodating 75. Fully 
equipped. Distinctive mountain Lake estate, 263 
acres, %-mile shore front. Unusual development 


possibilities. 
F. WALLACE 
88 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHONE: MU 4-5754 


90 ACRES, 3 brooks, 3 barns, 3 dwellings, 

chicken plant, gravity water; % mile Harlem 

depot; $15,000; until Jan. 1; brokers protected. 
SIMEON BRODY 

GOLDENS BRIDGE , NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ON ATLANTIC COAST 
Gentlemen’s waterfront estate, modern main 
house, facing water; servants’ quarters; 3-car 
garage and many out buildings; two independent 
watering systems; dog run; beautiful gardens; 
6 acres cleared and wooded grounds; white sandy 
beach; ideal boating, hunting and deep-water 
fishing; all in tip-top condition; sold completely 
equipped and furnished; 7 miles medium-sized 
city; priced right for quick sale. 

PINEBLUFF LODGE POST OFFICE 
BOX NO. 402 ; 
MOREHEAD CITY NORTH CAROLINA 


VERMONT 


FINE COTTAGE and garage, $8,800. 
MRS. JACOBS 
MIRAFLORES DR. PALM BEACH, FLA. 


MAINE 


FARM for sale, $6,500; 3 bedrooms; elm trees; 
taxes $100 year; 74 acres, about 75% cleared, 
good woodlot; hard surfaced road; 6 miles from 
Brunswick, Maine. 

BOX NO. 105, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


VERMONT FARMS—Acreage, summer homes 

and village properties. Write for list. 
CHARLES W. VAUGHAN 

THETFORD VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE—A valuable, well-watered, blue 
grass estate of 602 acres in these fox-hunting, 
rolling hills of beautiful Piedmont, Va. This is a 
farm extraordinarily adapted to dairying and stock 
raising. If interested, please address— 

MRS. WARREN E. COONS 

ROUTE NO. 1, RIXEYVILLE, 
CULPEPER CO., VA. 


BUSINESS MAN’S HOME 
50 MILES OUT 
High, lone setting, marvelous view; 1789 
COLONIAL house remodeled, well preserved 
ancient features retained, wide flooring, huge 
hand hewn beams, dutch doors, original fireplace, 
living room 18’x28’, steam heat, modern baths 
and kitchen, large barn, stream, 100 productive 
acres; 3 miles to station. REDUCED PRICE 


$26,000. 
GROENDYKE 


HIGH BRIDGE NEW JERSEY 


NORTHERN PIEDMONT, VA. — Blue grass 
beef and dairy farms, all sizes; close to largest 


markets, delightful climate, low taxes, satisfac- _ 


tory labor arranged for. 
BROWNING AGENCY 
CULPEPER VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE— Farms, homes, up where the 

streams rise in fertile southwestern Virginia. 
HOMER K. BOWEN 

WYTHEVILLE VIRGINIA 


which is steadily building up the in- 


flation potential. And if the program 


should be expanded to cover as large 
a segment of our economy as in Eng- 
land or Canada, the increase would 
be vastly greater. It may be argued 


that widespread applications of the 
subsidy principle will not be necess- 
sary, but on a limited basis, piecemeal 
subsidies are not likely to have any 
more effect upon the general price 
trend than piecemeal price controls. 
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Make Your 


Own Charts 


Use the "Price Ranger,’ a 
specially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plot- 
ting of daily stock prices 
(high, low, and close) and sales 
volume. 


These sheets are each 8!/, by 
inches and are sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetical 
record. Prices $1.00 for 
twenty-five individual sheets, 
postpaid. Check or money 
order accepted. 


‘yee WILLMS 


of every type 
and descrip- 7 East 42nd St., 
New York (17) 


tion prepared 
to your order 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD, 100 


Major-General Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon General, United States 
Army, says “Plasma ranked first 
as the foremost life-saver used by 
the Army Medical Corps in North 
Africa.” 

The Red Cross reports that there 
is a definite shortage of blood 
plasma. Should this shortage con- 
tinue, it might well mean the loss 
of many American lives at the 
front that could otherwise be 
saved. 

“Write lots about it,” wirelessed 
Ernie Pyle, “go clear overboard 
for it; say that plasma is the out- 
standing medical discovery of this 
war.” 


Your nearest Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center will arrange an ap- 
pointment to suit your conveni- 
ence. 


_ Please don’t overlook the fact that 
well selected and properly managed 
real estate is a very desirable in- 
vestment. And as an inflation hedge, 
it is regarded as well-above-average. 


Current offerings on page 23. 


COMMODITY STOCKS 
Concluded from page 8 


Thus from the point of view of 
sales volume, availability of raw ma- 
terials and price structure for the fin- 
ished product, the outlook for the 
vegetable oil industry is encouraging. 
Furthermore the manufacture of 
vegetable oils also furnishes valuable 
by-products’ such as the various types 
of oil cakes which are used as animal 
feed or as fertilizer. Many enterprises 
in this group are also operating in 
affiliated lines thereby providing a 
better diversification of their activ- 
ities. 

THE LEADERS 


Short sketches of three of the lead- 
ing manufacturers in this field are 
presented herewith. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland’s principal 
business is the production of linseed 
oil in which field it occupies a leading 
position. Processing of soybeans is 
one of its other essential activities. 
The company also does a large busi- 
ness in handling and storing of grain. 
The risks involved in carrying large 
inventories are in normal times miti- 
gated by hedging operations. Earn- 
ings for the last fiscal year with $7.39 
a share set a new record. The com- 
pany was formed as a consolidation in 
1923 (original business dating back 
to 1902) and has paid dividends on 
the common uninterruptedly since 
the initial payment in 1927. In 1939 
the company retired its preferred 
stock, and the 544,916 shares of capi- 
tal stock now represent its sole capi- 
talization. Dividend policies always 
have been exceedingly conservative 
and undivided earnings have been 
plowed back into the business. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons likewise 
is one of the leading producers and 
distributors of linseed oil now fol- 
lowed in importance by soybean oils. 
Before the war cocoanut and tung oil 
production topped that of soybean 
oils. Because of the foreign origin of 
many of its materials the company 
had to make some adjustments and 
turn to soybeans as a substitute. Its 
foreign plants in Manila, P. I., and in 
Hankow, China, were completely 
written off in 1941. The company was 


formed in 1912 and has paid divi- 
dends uninterruptedly beginning with 
the initial distribution in 1913. In or- 
der to capitalize earnings added to 
surplus during the last four years, 
preparations are being made for a 
stock dividend, distribution of which 
will await the clarification of levies on 
stock dividends in the pending rev- 
enue act. The common stock of 509,- 
213 shares, of which 70 per cent is 
closely held, represents the sole capi- 
talization. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift accounts 
for about one-fifth of this country’s 
business in cottonseed oil. The com- 
pany is engaged in crushing the seed 
and also buys raw oil from others. Of 
its total output about 75 per cent is 
sold in bulk to manufacturers in the 
food industries. The rest is marketed 
directly to the ultimate consumers un- 
der the company’s well-known brands 
for shortenings. Among by-products 
the manufacture of fertilizers is im- 
portant. The company also packages 
and sells shrimps, oysters and coffee. 
Formed in 1927 it has paid dividends 
on the common each year without ex- 
ception. Its earnings record, however, 
has shown wide year to year fluctua- 
tions which under prewar conditions 
were characteristic. 


SPIRITS TO SPIRITS 


W hen it was reported with such 
fanfare that another reason 
why American Distilling was giving 
such a hectic performance on the 
Stock Exchange was its acquisition 
of Moxie, the grandfather of the soft 
drink business, it recalled to mind 
how more than forty years ago 
Moxie was under the management 
of two eccentric characters, a Mr. 
Walker who had charge of western 
sales and a Mr. Thompson who ran 
the business from Boston. Both of 
the partners were spiritualists, or so 
it’ was said. 

There is no proof of this with re- 
spect to Mr. Thompson, but Mr. 
Walker would not engage in any 
transaction, or in any promotion to 
advance the sale of Moxie, without 
attending a spiritual seance to learn 
through the mediums whether it was 
advisable. 

Little did Walker know that in the 
course of time his Moxie would pass 
from one type of spirits to another— 
one supposedly ethereal and the other 
more material and exhilarating. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 


Concluded from page 6 


their defaulting. Thus the disregard 
of contractual obligations enables 
them to repurchase these bonds at 
material discounts and get rid of 
debts at a fraction of the amount 
originally received. 

Some republics have adopted this 
method as an official policy, and part 
of the amount annually budgeted for 
debt service is devoted to the pur- 
chase of their bonds in the open mar- 
ket. Chile is a case in point. Each 
year it fixes the amount for foreign 
debt service, half of which is used for 
bond purchases. 


DISAPPOINTING OFFERS 


The Colombian agreements of 
1941 and 1942 also were disappoint- 
ing, because of the small amounts 
offered. That country likewise has 
greatly benefited by increased sales 
of strategic materials to the United 
States and has been in a position to 
accumulate dollar balances beyond its 
immediate needs. Nevertheless, Co- 
lombia so far has made no attempt 
to settle the debts of its various de- 
partments (states). Recent political 
developments in Bolivia appear to 
have postponed indefinitely negotia- 
tions about a debt settlement recently 
promised by Bolivia’s ex-president. 

The Republic of Peru is_ still 
“studying” the problem_of debt ar- 
rangements and some offer patterned 
after the Brazilian plan may be ex- 
pected. 

Uruguay made a successful set- 
tlement some time ago through in- 
- terest reduction, and now has ample 
foreign exchange for the service of 
its dollar obligations, which require 
only $6 million annually. A similar 
course has been followed by some of 
Argentina’s political subdivisions, al- 
though the federal government of that 
republic has the distinction of not 
having defaulted on its foreign ob- 
ligations—at least, not yet. 

From his experience with South 
American bonds the American in- 
vestor should by now have learned 
the lesson that all the glowing de- 
scriptions and promises of the pros- 
pectuses mean little. It is much 
healthier to invest at home. 
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TAXPAYERS: 


MAKE THIS 
COSTLY MISTAKE!- 


Even though your employer is now withholding your Tax, 
. you MUST NOT FAIL to file an Income Tax Return. 
Learn what steps to take right now: 


ON’T think that Pay-As-You- 

Go has solved all your Income 
Tax problems! They are more com- 
plicated than ever! You may have to 
file an amended declaration on Dec. 
15. You must file a return on March 
15th. You may have extra taxes to 
pay. There may be legal deduc- 
tions you do not know about. You 
will be required to pay a 10% 
penalty if you fail to declare your 
taxes properly, 214% penalty for 
aa to make tax payments when 

ue 


This book is designed to solve 
your problems. You need it now, 
more than ever before. 

Your country needs every tax 
dollar you owe—but errors of under- 
payment OR overpayment are costly. 
Let the NEW 1944 Edition of 
YOUR INCOME TAX help you 
determine the tax procedure you are 
legally required to follow, deductions 
you are legally entitled to take; pre- 
pare your returns quickly, correctly; 
keep your taxes down to the proper 
amount; save you and your govern- 
ment costly delays, adjustments. 


TO ACT CORRECTLY ON THESE DATES, YOU 
WILL NEED THE NEW 1944 EDITION OF— 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE 
| OVER 5,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


T= 1943 switch to Pay-As-You- 

Go has inevitably caused many 
misunderstandings. You must take 
into account the Victory Tax, the 
amount withheld, the amount already 
paid, the amount forgiven and many 
other equally important but puzzling 
factors. 


It is up to YOU to find out exactly 
what the government requires you 
to DO, and to DO it—not to over- 
pay, but to pay all that you justly 
owe. The New 1944 Edition of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been carefully 
— to help you achieve these 
ends. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


This Book Tells You: 


95 use to Take Be- 


192 Legitimate De- 
ductions Which 
May Be Made by Sal- 
aried People. 
Items You May 
176 Exclude from 
Gross Income. 
117 Legitimate De- 


ductions Based. 


on Household Ex- 
penses. 

190 !tems That Are 

eductions 

257 Which May Be 

Made If You are En- 


aged in a _ Trade, 
usiness or Profession. 


73 Types of Compen- 
sation. Dividends 
or Interest That Are 
Not Taxable or Where 
Tax May Be Deferred. 
49 Different Federal 
Taxes Deductible 
by An Individual. 
93 Changes During 
1943 Caused by 
Statutes, Rulings, 
Decisions. 
3 Types of Penaities 
for Incorrect or In- 
adequate Returns, and 
How to Avoid Them. 
7 Advantages of the 
Optional Tax Blank; 
8 Advantages of the 
Regular Form. 
3 Methods of Compu- 
tation for Farmers, 
With Special Cheek 
Lists. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS FOR: 
Your Own State Inco T. M 
bers of the Armed Forces . Husbands 

and Wives . Farmers 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For One Dollar enclosed (cash, check or money 
order), please send by return mail one copy of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX” by J. K. Lasser. 


(IF ANY) 


PRICE 


epee 


Includes 
FREE Re- 
ports cover- 
ing ALL 
CHANGES 
that may be 
made in the 
tax laws be- 
tween now 
and March 
15th, 1944! 
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American Light & Traction Company 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


Earnings & Price Range (AML 

Data revised to December 22, 1943 50 e e ) 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, Main office 40 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. New FY PRICE RANGE 
York Office: 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. oC rss 
Annual meeting: Monday immediately pre- 10 
ceding fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 0 
stockholders: Not available. 


EARNCO PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Subsidiary AL 

+Common stock ($25 par)...... 2,767,452 shs 


*Not callable; $25 par. 
through United ‘Lt. & Rys. 


Business: A sub-helding company in the United Light & 
Power system. Operating subsidiaries supply gas to Detroit 
and other Michigan cities; gas to Milwaukee and gas and 
electricity to Madison, Wisc., etc. Of total operating revenues, 
gas supplies approximately 70% and electricity 15%. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $47.6 million; ratio: 2.6-to-1; cash, $16.7 million. Book 
value (common), $41.11 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Preferred dividends paid since 
1901. Common dividends paid in every year since 1904. 

Outlook: Considerable progress has been made toward dis- 
solution and the company has announced that a definite 
plan is being formulated for filing with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 

Comment: After full provision for the preferred, com- 
mon stock will have substantial liquidating value. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


peony 55% owned by United Lt. & Pr. Co., 


12 months end Mar. 31 June Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends *Price Range 
2986... $1.41 $1.58 $1.65 $1.68 $1.20 25%—17 
oe 1.82 1.88 1.82 1.75 45 264%—10 
1938... 1.69 1.53 1.40 1.47 1.20 18%—10 
1.54 1.50 1.56 1.52 1.20 18%—10 
1.69 1.68 1.70 1.84 1.20 16%—11% 
1.79 1.88 1.91 1.81 1.20 9% 
1.94 1.81 1.81 1.78 1.20 13%— 7% 
1.79 1.83 1.53 1.20 t19%—13 


*After non-recurring losses of 72 cents a share. fTo December 22. 


E. W. Bliss Company 


i i BL 
Date revised to December 22, 1943 earnings & Price Range (SBL) 


Incorporated: 1899, New York, as successor | 40 
of business originally established in 1854. 30 
Office: 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 20 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in March. 10 


PRICE RANGE 


Number of stockholders (February, 1941): 0 ARN $6 
Preferred, 168; common, $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum....... 10,905 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 

Common stock (no par)....... - -239,412 1935 °36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*$100 par, redeemable $110. 


Business: Normally manufactures pile fabrics, using all 
types of textile materials, including silk, mohair, wool, rayon, 
cotton, alpaca and jute. Products sold under trade name 
“The Shelton Looms.” Chief outlets are the cutting trades, 
department stores, and automobile and furniture industries. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.7 million; ratio 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent $1.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $27.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Preferred arrears cleared 
in 1929, in 1936 and in 1943. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Production for war has largely offset restricted 
normal markets; postwar like prewar operations probably 
will reflect cyclical variations, with keen competition restrict- 
ing profits to periods of high textile activity. 

Comment: Preferred is speculative, common decidedly so 
although its position has improved with clearing of pre- 
ferred dividend arrears. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Price Range 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year (N. Y. Curb) 
6690060ds06b00% D$0.48 31 $1.26 $1.66 $1.77 42 —14% 
D0,46 0.17 D1.76 D2.68 43%— 4 
ee D1.30 D1.08 D1.09 D3.85 12%— 4 
D0.27 DO0.47 0.59 1.32 1.1 9 — 
D0.13 0.04 1.24 1.54 2.69 9 —3 
0.64 1.03 0.53 0.88 8%— 4 
D0.01 0.77 0.41 3.65 *4.82 6%— 
1.02 0.31 0. t15%— 6 


*No excess profits tax, hence no postwar credit. tTo December 22. 


Earnings & Price Range (BLS) 
Data revised to December 22, 1943 50 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor | 40 PRICE RANGE 
through reotganization of a company of the | 30 

same name incorporated 1892 in West Vir- {20 
ginia. Business established 1857. Office: 10 


53rd Street and Second Avenue, Brooklyn, 0 $6 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in $4 
March. Number of stockholders (April 1, $2 
1940): Preferred, 460; common, 503. a J 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum....... 46,994 shs 1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 “41 1942 
*Preferred stock 5% cum........ 41,038 shs 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 341,639 shs 


*Both issues callable at $26.25. Issues rank equally. 

Business: Manufactures power and hydraulic presses, ma- 
chinery for metal working and can making, and rolling mills. 
Chief customers are normally the automobile, can, farm im- 
plement, and electrical and rail equipment industries. For 
the duration, production will be concentrated in armaments. 

Management: Experienced in its highly specialized field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $6.7 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $5.9 million. Book 
value of common, $34.22 a share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Payments on common 1921-1931, 
and 1941 to date. Preferred dividend arrears cleared up in 
1941. 

Outlook: Munitions manufacture has accounted for the 
major part of earnings since 1939 and particularly from late 
1942 when facilities were converted entirely to war produc- 
tion. Volume of war business will therefore be the chief 
earnings determinant for the duration. Postwar record will 
presumably show characteristically wide swings in earnings. 

Comment: Common stock is a business cycle speculation. 

EARNINGS, | DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec 937 1938 1939 1940 1941 942 1943 
Earned per $1.93 $0.005 D$0.99 $3.88 $5. 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None 1.00 2.00 *$2.00 
Price Range ¥. 
Ses 24% 16% 19% 22% 20% 


Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc. 


Data revised to December 22, 1943 
Incorporated: 1916, New York, as W. W. [40 
Shaw Corporation. Present title adopted in 30 
1921. Office: 57 East 21st St., Chicago, IlL 20 | 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after second 10 } 


& Price Range (TXY) 


PRICE RANGE 


Monday in May Number of stockholders 0 
(December 31, “Y042): 4,854. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... EARNED PER SHARE $2 


Non 
*Capital stock (no par).......... "300,000 shs $1 
1935 '36 40411982 


*Parmelee Transportation Company owns 
28.9% of outstanding shares. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, operates taxicabs and other 
automobile services in the city of Chicago. Related activities 
include insurance underwriting and the manufacture and sale | 
of motor fuel and lubricants. 

Management: Controlled by Parmelee Transportation Co. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.3 million; ratio: 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.9 
million. Book value $20.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying dividends in each year since 1917. 
Present basis, $1 annually. 

Outlook: In normal times company’s earning power flue- 
tuates directly with the business cycle. Continuance of rec- 
ord revenues is indicated for the duration of restrictions on 
passenger car operation. 

Comment: General industry characteristics and limited mar- 
ketability make stock highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL a sl 


= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price 

$0.57 $0.41 $0.48 $0.55 $2.01 $1.75 
193 rene eke *D0.32 0.22 12 0.23 0.25 1.50 27%— 6 
0.04 D0.08 D0.06 0.29 0.19 1.00 12%— 8 
0.15 0.03 D¢0.1 0.96 1.04 1.00 95%— 7 
rr 0.26 0.08 0 0.45 1.04 1.00 11%4%— 7 
|. aes 9.43 0.31 0.33 0.54 1.64 1.00 9%— 8 
0.38 0.36 0.26 0.61 1998 1.00 11%— 8 
Ae 0.49 0.42 eee 1.00 115%—11% 

*After non-recurring losses of 72 cents a share. {To December 22. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Why Selected Stocks Should 
Sell Higher in 1944 Than in 1943? 


1. Quite a few issues are still available at low levels relative to their past earnings, their 
liberal dividends and future prospects. 


2. Investor Confidence has been further enhanced since the November elections, and 
should continue to rise at an even faster pace as millions of investors become increasingly 
aware of the growing protest of citizens, of both leading parties, against a regimented America 
following the war. Americans generally want the United States to continue as the land of 
individual opportunity for their children, and their children’s children. 


3. Favorably situated stocks should next year do further cubuhnmated discounting of a great 
postwar prosperity, based upon supplying an enormous accumulated demand for all sorts of 
merchandise unavailable during wartime. This trend will be accentuated by the terrific accumu- 
lation of public purchasing power due to huge war savings. 


4. Sound stocks with long dividend records, and yielding from 5 to 7 per cent, provide 
40 to 50 per cent more dollars of income than high grade corporation bonds, and certainly 
are a far better inflation hedge than cash in the bank—or under the mattress. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your investment results in 1943 and are willing to give 
a little time and study every week to the condensed but very vital information FINANCIAL 
WORLD is ready to give you each week, you will probably be very thankful a year from now 
that you accepted this opportunity to become a more efficient investor. 


Where Can You Get More For $15? 


Our complete service for investors, available to you for only $15 a year, is 
composed of three distinctive parts, each of which supplements the other. 


Part 1 is an authoritative weekly investment magazine (52 copies each year) that, since 
1902, has done notable work in helping hundreds of thousands of people to obtain far more 
satisfactory investment results. 


Part 2 is a monthly pocket manual that enables you to check up on your stocks each 
month. Besides giving our individual ratings as to the quality of 1,600 listed stocks, it contains 
such essential facts as capitalization, earnings and dividend records (working capital condition 
on the N. Y. S. E. issues) and much other data needed to determine readily the relative value 
of a security. You will receive 12 issues of this book—one about the 15th of each month. 


Part 3 is our Securities Advice Privilege. This gives the subscriber an opportunity to se- 
cure, every month if desired, our opinions on listed securities in which he is interested simply 
by writing us (as per our rules) for advice as to whether to buy, sell or hold specific issues. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 
For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDE- 


PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an im- 
mediate survey of my 20 securities. eran to New bhans Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


(Include Number of your Postal Zone) 
C—O Add 25 cents for “Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. 
Add $2.95 extra for large book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 
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Deere & Company 


Flintkote Company (The) 


Data revised to December 22, 1943 gf2mings & Price Range (OE) 


: 1911, Illinois, as American 40 PRICE RANGE 
ny, succeeding a business 30 
originally eatablioned in 1837. sent name 


20 
adopted shortly after incorporation. Office: 10 


Moline, Illinois. Annual meeting: Last Q yeer ends Oct. 3! 


Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders $6 
{October 31, 1942): Preferred and common 7 % $4 
combined, 12,380. §2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 1935 "36 ‘37 "38 "39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
Common’ stock (no par) RE 3,004,362 shs 
~*Non-callable. 


Business: The second largest U. S. manufacturer of general 
agricultural implements, including a complete line of wheel- 
type tractors, planting and harvesting machinery. Also pro- 
duces tank suspensions, airplane and ship parts. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1942, $99.0 million; cash, $39.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.6-to-1. Book value of common, $24.63 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred payments each year 
since issuance. Regular payments since 1938. Common divi- 
dends paid 1928-31 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Postwar prospects are bright with potential de- 
mand for agricultural equipment strong. As war production 
quotas are cut and company increases output of its regular 
lines with higher profit margins, material benefits should 
result. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade investment; com- 
mon stock is essentially speculative, but represents one of the 
more strongly situated units in the farm equipment aR 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF comm 
Years ended Oct. 1936 1937 1933 940 2. 

Earned per there. $3.14 $4.25 $2.43 +81. $3. 33 $3 $3.51 


Years ended Dec. oa 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.67 1.35 0.75 1.50 2.00 1.35 §$2.00 


Price Range: 
36% 47% 25% 25% 23% 28% 27% $43 
Ee . snssvbecébaests 17% 19% 13% 15% 13% 185% 18% §26 


*Adjusted to 200% stock divicend paid October 31, 1937. +After deducting $1,134,- 
603 adjustment, equivalent to 38¢ per share. §To December 22. 


Diamond T Motor Car Company 


Data revised to December 22, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (OT) 


Incorporated: 1915, Illinois. Office: 4401 20 Tae 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 15 
meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number of 10 ss oe oe Oe 


stockholders (April 1, 1943): 2,300. 5 i 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 0 
Capital stock ($2 par).......... 421 “é59° oes 


EARNED PER SHARE 


*$135,317 outstanding December 31, 1942, 
on real estate installment purchase contract. 


opts 


1935 "36 '37 "38 '39 "40 "41 1942 

Business: In prewar years assembled commercial vehicles 
on order. Parts were purchased rather than manufactured. 
Trucks earry the “Diamond T” tradename. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $2.9 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $9.8 million. Book 
value of common $14: 99 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1925; current 
rate $1.00 per year plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Unfilled orders on hand will maintain output at 
capacity to the end of 1944. Margins are narrow, but in- 
creased ‘volume points to continued profitable operations. 
Postwar prospects are as yet only vaguely defined, although 
reopening of company’s export markets should help. 

Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE age OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Tone Toss Tos $2.02 $0.66 
Ee $0.32 $0. 47 $0.14 $0.12 1.05 1.00 23 — 5% 
DO0.05 0.02 0.04 Nil 0.003 0.25 ll —5 

chews. 0.10 0.12 0.13 0.36 0.72 0.40 10%— 5% 
| Pes 0.05 0.07 0.08 0.37 0.57 0.25 10%— 4% 
, ea 0 0.50 0.83 1.51 3.24 1.50 10%— 6% 
«~Seee 0.57 0.64 1.31 2.33 $4.85 1.00 9%— 6% 
1.29 1.29 1.15 #1.25 #17 — 8% 


*Based on 352,760 shares in 1936. +¢Not available. §After $1.26 per share post- 
war refund. #To December 22. 


Earnings & Price Range (FO) 
Data revised to December 22, 1943 


Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, as suc- 30 
cessor to a company established in 1901. 
Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 
4 March at 31 St. James wt 
$1, 1942) : Preferred, 425; common, 6,900. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.....*$3,000,000 
tPreferred stock $4.50 cum..... 38,367 shs 
Common stock (no par).......... 713,706 shs 


*Sold May, 1943. +No par; callable $105% through June 15, 1946; then at $1 less 
each 5 years through June 15, 1956; thereafter at $102%. 

Business: Manufactures a diversified line of building and 
industrial products, including asphalt and asbestos roofings 
and sidings; asphalt, felt, and rubber products for industrial 
and automotive uses; rock wool and board insulation; and 
chipboard and corrugated and solid fibre containers. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Excellent after 1943 financing. Work- 
ing capital December 31, 1942 (before financing) $6.8 million; 
ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $4.6 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $18.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments at varying rates in each 
year since 1927, except 1931-1933. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Output for war purposes is unlikely to fully offset 
restrictions on building; postwar outlook for both building and 
industrial materials is considered favorable. 

Comment: Among the better speculative building issues. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND, | RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Earnings: [st d Qu. dQu. 4th Qu. Dividends Price Range 

$0. 730.65 $0.34 75 $1.50 45 —30% 
0:29 0.70 0.65 0.14 1.50 1.00 46%—11% 


0.01 0.40 0.65 0.16 1.21 0.60 31%—10% 
0.15 0.75 0.79 0.41 2.11 1.00 31%—15 
0.17 0.75 0.83 0.35 2.10 1.00 21%—10% 
0.45 1.00 0.48 0.42 2.35 1.00 16%— 8 

0.46 0.54 0.80 72.18 0.90 9 
0.29 0.26 0.50 $0.65 $22%—15 


* 12-week periods ended about March 27, October 9 and December 31; ae 
period ended about July 17. tIncludes 42 cents postwar refund. §To December 22. 


Florence Stove Company 


rnin Price Range (F 
Data revised to December 22, 1943 _ = ge (FLS) 


Incorporated: 1914, Massachusetts, to take 60 

over a business established in 1872. Office: 45 | 

205 School Street, Gardner, ae. Annual 30 | 

meeting: First Friday in Marc b 15 ! 
of stockholders (December 26, 1940): 1,961. 0 


“Capital stock (no par)..... shs 


‘36 "39 "40 1942 


*Sears, Roebuck owns approximately 33.2% 19 
of shares outstanding. 


w 


Business: Manufacturers a wide variety of gas, coal, wood, 
kerosene and electric stoves and ranges; water heaters, etc. 
Products are sold directly to furniture, hardware, department, 
general, and plumbing stores. Sales to Sears, Roebuck equaled 
38% of total in 1941 and 37% in 1942, 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1943, $4.6 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash $2.8 million; U. S. 
tax notes $900,000. Book value of capital stock, $22.44 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Except for 1932, payments have 
been made in every year since 1927. 

Outlook: Output of regular line ceased in July, 1942; entire 
facilities now devoted to war materials. Earnings for the 
duration depend on the volume and margins on war business, 
and reconversion possibilities. Postwar outlook is good. 

Comment: The equity has had a generally good record in 
a peacetime economy. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


oe. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
936 $0.56 $0.67 $1.23 $1.66 *$4.02 $4.25 56%—45 
0.72 1. R 0.90 3.71 3.25 58%—22 

0.14 0.27 0.99 1.19 2.59 2.25 39%—19% 
0.31 0.71 1,25 1.34 3.61 3.00 38 —25 

0.58 0.72 1.23 1.46 3.99 3.00 38%—24% 

0.70 0.93 1.19 1.00 3.82 3.00 33%—16% 


0.58 0.71 0.60 0.55 2.44 2.00 27%—15 
eee eee $2.00 136 —25% 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. tTo December 22. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Continued from page 5 


the war also might have the effect of 
precipitating a rapid reduction in 
the spending capacity of that section 
of the population from which the 
industry draws its major support. 

‘It is growing more evident, how- 
ever, that the war in Europe is likely 
to come to an end a year or more 
before the fighting stops in the 
Asiatic theatre, and this points to a 
gradual transition to the day when 
war films will have lost their appeal 
to the public imagination or their 
value as supporters of morale at 
home. There is observable also, 
shift in emphasis to the Far Eastern 
arena, and the production of pictures 
whose appeal may be emphasized, 
rather than reduced, through the 
crushing of Hitler and his satellite 
nations. Eventual reopening of im- 
portant foreign markets will be a 
favorable factor. 

Postwar prospects for the indus- 
try, therefore, may be regarded as 
bright, and the principal units should 
enter the transition years with capi- 
tal structures greatly strengthened as 
a result of high wartime earnings. 
Nevertheless, it must not be over- 
looked that basically the industry— 
any amusement group—is subject to 
wide cyclical swings, and that in the 
long run success depends not only 
upon able management and favorable 
general economic conditions but on 
ability to gain and keep public ap- 
proval of their product. 


TOP TRAVEL PRIORITY 
FOR PENICILLIN 


hipments of penicillin are to be 
accorded the highest priority rat- 
ing for air transportation, according 
to an announcement by the Army Air 
Transport Command. Arrangements 
have been made by the air express 
division of the Railway Express 
Agency to provide the utmost ex- 
pedition in movement of all ship- 
ments of the drug released for civilian 
use. 
All regularly scheduled airline 
flights will be available, and in all 
cases special delivery will be made. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Air 25¢ Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
25c E Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Allen Electric & Equip....... Ye Q Dec. 23 Dee. 13 
Amalgamated Sug. 9 pf...12%e Q Feb. Jan. 15 
Amer. Furniture 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 13 
Amer. Maize Products........ 25e YE 28 Dec. 17 
25c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 
1.75 Q Dec. 28 Dec. 17 
Amer. *Potash & Chemical..... 75e .. Dec. 31 Dec. 27 
Amer. Sugar Re ces-- Seeeenton $2 Feb. 2 Jan. 5 
Anchor Glass. . -- Dec. 31 Dec. 24 
Q Jan. 1 Dee. 24 
Auto Q Jan. 1 Dee. 27 
Benson & Hedges $2 conv. pf.50c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Jan. 3 Dec. 23 
15e .. Dee. 29 Dec. 20 
20c E Dec. 29 Dec. 20 
Bridgeport Oil 7% $1.75 Jan. 12 Jan. 3 
Brush-Moore 6% P pf....... ro Q Jan. 3 Dec. 31 
Calif. Ore. Power % pf...$1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
1 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
87%c Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Calif. Pack 5% pf......ce-- 62%c Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Can. pf.$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Capital Administration A..... 75e Q Jan. Dec. 24 
15¢ .. Dec. 30 Dec. 22 
Central N. Y. Power me pf.$1.25 Q Feb. Jan. 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........ 50c .. Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
Cincinnati Union 2. Yard..25¢ Q Dec. 27 Dec. 18 
Contl, Insurance .........00- 80c S Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
E Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
Corn Exch. Nat. Bk & Tr. 
corroon $6 50e Q Jan. 3 Dec. 17 
rroon 
$1.50 .. Jan. 3 Dec. 23 
coun Bank & Trust......... 50c .. Jan. 3 Dee. 17 
E Jan. 3 Dec. 17 
43%c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Detroit Gasket & Mig... 25c .. Jan. Jan. 8 
Duval Texas Sulphur.......... 25¢ Q@ Dec. 31 Dee. 21 
E Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
Elder Q Jan. Dec. 21 
$1. Q Jan. 3 Dec. 21 
Elec. ee Musical Industries..... 8c .. Jan. 3 Dee. 27 
Emerson 15e .. Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
$1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Endicott Tse .. dm 1 Dee. 
$1.25 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 27 
.. Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
25c E Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins...... 80c S Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
40c E Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
Firemans Fund Ins........... 75e Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Fishman (M. H.) 5% pf....$1.25 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Franklin Process ............. 50e Q Jan. 3 Dee. 17 
Froedtert Grain & Malting...20e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
35c .. Jan. 25 Dec. 28 
Foods $4.50 pf....... $1.12% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
Gilbert (A. C.) $3.50 “ -87%e Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Gt Lakes Power $7 pf. A..-$1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Harris-Seybold-Potter pf. $1.25 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
—" Fire Ins...... 50c .. Jan. 3 Dee. 14 
E Jan. 3 Dec. 14 
.. Jan. 10 Dee. 31 
Imperial Bank (Can.)......... $2 Q@ Feb. Dec. 31 
Insurance Co, No. Amer..... $1.25 S Jan. 15 Dec. 13 
50c E Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Intl. Utilities = ~ 4 pr. pf.. l87%e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Island Creek 50c Q Dec. 24 Dec. 21 
Do $6 a Q Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
Jenkins Bros. 50c .. Dec. 29 Dec. 17 
7% vf. Q Dec. 29 Dee. 17 
Do Fdrs Shs $2 .. Dee. Dec. 17 
Pow. rf Q Jan. 3 20 
6 pf 1.50 Q Jan. 3 ec. 20 
Kivin 5c E Dec. 24 Dee. 14 
Kobacker Stores .........-..-; $1 .. Dec. 28 Dee. 21 
~ 25¢ Dec. 23 Dec. 18 
50c E Jan. 4 Dec. 18 
25c Q Jan. 7 Dee. 24 
Ludlow Valve g 
Non-Cum. pfd. .......... Me .. Jan. 1 Dec. 20 
Mashndrews .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Marsh (M.) & Som........... Jan. 3 Dee. il 
Midwest Piping & Supply....40¢c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Missouri P. & Lt. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power.38c Q Jan. 31 Dec. 31 


Company Rate riod able 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Nat'l Bond & Share.......... 15e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
25e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
wa) Mfg. & Strs. Corp..... 15e YE Jan. 15 Jan. 3 

- ¥. & Richmond Gas 6% 

pf. ces 1.50 Jan. 3 Dee. 27 
$1.50 .. Dee. Dec. 24 
$1 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 4 
Northern States Pow. 

Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
North Texas Co......... -» Jan. 3 Dec. 22 

Jan. 3 Dec. 22 
Northwestern Bell Tel.. YE Dec. 31 Dec. 29 
Ohio Leather Ist pf...... P Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

-75 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Ohio Pub. Serv. 7% pf.....$1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

$1.37% Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

Do 5 Dstandaccensade Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Pacific Gas & Elec........... Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
Pen Eastern “Pipe Line 

Q Jan. 3 Dec. 16 
Phillipe Packing pf.$i.31% Q Jan. 3 Dec. 21 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.....,.. 50c Q Dec. 24 Dee. 21 
Procter & Gamble 8% ) ee $2 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 24 
Pub. Serv. Colo. 58%c M Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

50c M Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

Do 5% 41%c M Jan. 3 Dec. 20 

Q Feb. 25 Jan. 25 
Reading on Givascéiadad -50 S Jan. 1 Dec. 6 
Reliance Elec. & oe -25¢ .. Dee. 30 Dec. 23 
Rensselaer & Saratoga R.R.....$4 8 Jan. 3 Dec. 15 
12060 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 

25e Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Shaffer Stores pf........ Q Dec. 23 Dec. 20 
Sherwin & Williams (C -- Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
ee 25e .. Dec. 11 Dee. 1 

20¢e E Dec. 11 Dee. 1 
$1.50 .. Dec. 28 Dec. 10 
Solar Aircraft pf. A.......... 25ec S Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Southern Cal. Edison........ 37%e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 20 
Southern Calif. Gas 6% pf. 

37%c Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 

37%e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
(F.) & 35e .. Dee. Dec. 27 
Steel 75ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 7 

75e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
Stetson (J. B.) Co............ 50c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Sweets Co. of Am............. 25¢ .. Dec. 16 Dec. 6 
Texas Elec. Service $6 pf....$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 21 
Toledo 58%c M Jan. 3 Dee. 21 

50ec M Jan. 3 Dec. 21 

Do 41%c M Jan. Dec. 21 
Q Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
bs Painters & Publishers 

Q Jan. Dec. 20 
Fidelity 25¢ Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
E Jan. 15 Dee. 31 

U. 8S. Hoffman Mach. 5%% 

68%c Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Upson Gn. 9% $1.75 @ Jan. Dee. 15 
Wentworth Mfg. ........... 12%ece .. Jan. 19 Jan. 3 
Western Pipe & Steel 7% pf..35¢ S Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
White Rock Mineral Springs...30c .. Dec. 30 Dec. 27 
Wickwire Spencer Steel........ $1 .. Jan. 25 Jan. $3 
Wieboldt — $5 pr. pf...$1.25 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 27 

ques 75e Q Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
Wisconsin as & Elec. 4%% 

$1. Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Q 23 Dee. 10 

Accumulated 
Am. Zinc, Lead & Smeltg. $5 pr. 

$1.25 Feb. 1 14 
Concord Gas (N. H.) 7 Feb. 15 31 

& Reynolds $6 pf. A.$i:50 Jan. 3 23 
Crown Cork Int'l. $1 Cl Dee. 20 
Empire Dist. Elec. 6% pf...... 3 .. De @ 
States Pw. (Del.) 

OES $1. -. Jan. 20 31 

20 
15 


Fe 


(J. Ce. 8H $1 30 
Stock 

Royal Typewriter Co............ % .. Feb. 27 17 

Wickwire Spencer Steel.......... 3 

+3 shares for each share held. *One share on each 


12% shares held. 


EARNINGS 


REPORTS | 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1943 1942 
ON COMMON ST@CK: 11 Months to Novmber 30 


Petroleum Corp. of Amer............ 0.29 0.29 

44 Weeks 7 

12 Months 31 
Comm’! Shearing & Stamping....... 3.33 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper........ i 36 2.05 


10 


Mallory (P. R.) 


Farnsworth Television & Radio..... 0.56 
Leich (Charles) & 0. 0.30 
4 October 31 
Northrop Alreraft 0.74 3.13 
16 Weeks to October 23 
39 Weeks to omer 2 

Keith-Albee-Orpheum .53 


12 Months to September 30 
1942 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 
12 Months to September 30 


ON COMMON STOCK: 


6 Months to 30 
4 Months to ee 30 
Majestic Radio & Television......... 0.09 
13 Weeks to September 30 
Monogram Pictures ................. 0.07 
39 Weeks te September = 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film ....... 3.49 ‘ 


Fajardo Sugar 
Continental Air Lines .............. 
Northwest Airlines 
Motor Wheel 


b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 


Ny 
a 
: 
6 Months to October 31 ese 
12 Months to August 3! 
0.90 1.46 
2.03 4.22 
12 Months to July 3! ae 
2.78 4.93 ee 
12 Months to June 30 ate) 
1.12 0.22 
1.29 1.66 ‘Ree 
2.61 2.06 
2.03 2.05 


General Time Instruments Corporation 


G. C. Murphy Company 


Data revised to December 22, 1943 <Garnings & Price Range (GLI) 
incorporated: 1930, Delaware, as holding 40 — 
company for Seth Thomas Clock Company 30 
and Western Clock Company. Business of 20 
first-named subsidiary established in 1813. 10 
Office: 107 Lafayette Street, New York, 

N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 0 


PRICE PANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


April. Number of stockholders (December $4 
15, 1942): Preferred, 191; common, 824. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
38,539 shs "40 “411942 
Common stock (no par).......-.. 333,243 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share. 
Business: Through subsidiaries, manufactures home, marine, 


automobile and tower clocks; also “Seth Thomas” electric 
clocks and various types of watches, time switches and timing 
devices, etc. Distributes Telechron systems. 

Management: Capable and progressive. . 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $6.0 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $2.3 million. Book 
value of common, $28.97 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred accumulations cleared 1936; 
regular thereafter. Common dividends 1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Output for war purposes is unlikely to fully offset 
military use since 1938. Output for civilian use ceased in July, 
1942, and facilities were converted almost entirely to produc- 
ing military equipment and munitions. Operations normally 
follow trends in industrial employment and consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade income producer. 
Common normally shows well defined cyclical characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE a OF COMMON: 
a 


Years 
8 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
.34 0.83 £1.03 $0.09 3.29 
0.18 0.12 DO0.38 0.15 20%—14 
0.22 D9.03 0.86 1.26 2.31 1. 18 —10% 
0.89 0.53 0.97 1.07 3.46 2.00 23%—13% 
1.12 0.41 1.01 0.86 3.00 2.00 —13 
0.33 0.11 0.60 0.35 1.39 1.00 16%—11 
0.05 0.35 0.88 eee eee 90.75 123%-—15% 


*Earn based on stock outstanding at end of period. {Not available. {Listed on 
x.. = I Exchange, July 3, 1936. {To December 22. 


F. L. Jacobs Co. 


Earnings & Price Range (JCB) 


Data revised to December 22, 1943 S 
Incorporated: 1913, Michigan. Office: 1043 price nance 
Spruce Street, Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Monday in December. Number 5 = 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 3,200. ° $2 
Capitalization: Long-term debt... .*$250,000 $1 
Capital stock ($1 par)........... 637,261 shs 


“Liability for cancellation of contract. 1935 "38 "39 “40 “41 1942 


Business: Normally manufactures metal parts for use in 
automobile and truck bodies. Products include sun visors, 
window channels, seat frames, spring covers, bus doors, elec- 
tric folding tops (for convertibles), and hardware for the auto- 
mobile, refrigerator and plumbing equipment industries. Sub- 
sidiary makes precision instruments for use in aircraft. 

Management: In hands of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital July 31, 1943, 
$2.9 million; ratio 1.1-to-1; cash and equivalent $11.7 million. 
Book value of capital stock. $4.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying cash payments 1914-18, 1930-31, 
1935-38, none since. Stock dividends: 1935, 1936 and 1938. 

Outlook: Current activities are devoted entirely to pro- 
duction of war materials, with greatly increased volume off- 
setting lower margins and higher taxes; normally sales and 
earnings are responsive to trends in the automobile industry. 

Comment: Stock is in the “business-cycle” category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended July 31: Kor *1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


d hare.. $1. $1.58 TD$0.25 $0.09 $0.31 $0.67 $0.90 $4.76 
Dividends paid $2.00 §... None None None None None 
Price Range (N. Y. 4 
High + 17 18% 4 3 3% 3% #6% 
6600 13% 2 2 2% 1% 1% #2% 


*December years. Sev 
above. 1$1.50 of which was in 54% notes 
and 43 cents postwar refund. #To December 


en months to July 31 (fiscal year changed). §Also stock—see 
$1.14 debt retirement credit 


Data revised to December 22, 1943 Eornings & Price Range (MPH) 


00 
Incorporated: 1919, Pennsylvania, as a con- 
solidation of G. C. Murphy Co. and Calla- 60 
han Stores Co. Office: 531 Fifth Avenue, 40 
McKeesport, Pa. Annual meeting: Last 


Tuesday in February. Number of stock- > 
holders (December 1, 1943): Preferred, 
1,804; common, 3,343. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.........$923,453 

*Preferred stock 4%% cum. . 

Common stock (no par).......... 480,500 shs 


*Callable at $109 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 207 limited price variety 
stores handling principally a general line of merchandise at 
5 cents to $1. Stores in 12 states and the District of Columbia, 
with the greatest number in Pennsylvania. 

Management: Progressive and experienced; principal execu- 
tives associated with company over 21 years. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $13.3 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $4.2 million. Book 
value of common, $35.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments in every year since 
1913; present indicated annual rate, $3 a share. 

Outlook: Stores are located mainly in industrial and rail 
centers where employment is high, indicating continuance of 
strong consumer demand for the duration. Flexibility in 
merchandise should help management find suitable replace- 
ment goods. Higher operating costs and taxes have been 
largely offset by larger sales. Postwar prospects are better 
than average. 

Comment: Shares rank among the more conservative in the 
merchandising group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1 
Earned per share..... $5.84 $4.77 $6.47 $6.58 $7.20 $5.33 
Dividends paid ...... 3.50 3.60 3.25 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 
Range: % 
79 90 62 70% 83 74 69 9 
44 50 34 50 56 61 


“Adjusted for the 200% stock dividend paid in February, 1936. To December 22. 


Compania Swift Internacional S.A.C. 


Earnings & Price Range (SWI) 

5 RAN 

Data revised to December 22, 1943 = a 
0 

Incorporafed: 1918, Argentine Republic. oo LH 

Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. Annual jo 

meeting: In April. Approximate number of 

stockholders (December 31, 1942): 17,200. 


Capitalization: Funded debt one 
Capital stock ($15 par)....... 1,500,000 shs 


Business: A holding company, operating in South America 
and Australia. Products consist principally of chilled and 
frozen beef, cured pork, canned meat, beef extract, hides, skins, 
wool and fertilizer. The U. S. is the best customer for hides, 
skins, wool and fertilizer; most of the meat is taken by Great 
Britain. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital (in Argen- 
tine Paper Pesos.) December 31, 1942, 114.4 million; ratio, 
1.5-to-1; cash, 7.9 million; marketable securities, 1.8 million. 
Book value of capital stock, 99.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Uninterrupted payments since 
1919 at varying rates. Present basis, $2 annually. 

Outlook: Satisfactory British meat contracts and improve- 
ment in the shipping siiuation suggest well maintained ex- 
ports over the intermediate term. Earning stability should 
continue in the postwar years. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 
Earned per share..... $2.38 $3.26 $2.92 $2.24 $2.33 $2.95 $2.78 sees 
ay | paid ...... 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 


37 32 24 
2% 16% 


Low 16% 16% 


29 
28% 22% 
*In U. 8. dollars. To December 22. 
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W C. & S. PLAN 


Concluded from page 9 


ratio; $275 million on a 15-to-1 ratio. 
Splitting the difference, the indicated 
value of assets available for C. & S. 
preferred and common stocks is about 
$230 million, which is not very far 
away from the figure derived from 
subsidiary book values. 

Assuming that Commonwealth & 
Southern’s ‘net assets are worth be- 
tween $220 million and $230 million, 
an 85 per cent share for the preferred 
stock would amount to roughly $190 
million, or the amount of the pre- 
ferred stock claims, assuming that this 
stock is entitled to $100 a share plus 
accrued dividends. However, if the 
recapitalization were to be completed 
in the near future, it is likely that the 
new common stock and the shares of 
the northern subsidiaries would sell 
at prices equivalent to between $90 
and $100 a share for the preferred. 

In appraising longer term prospects 
for Commonwealth & Southern, it is 
well to remember that the subsidiaries 
have recently been subject to very 
large excess profits taxes. Modifica- 
tion or repeal of EPT would substan- 
tially increase equity earnings, en- 
hancing the possibilities for later re- 
coveries of values by holders of the 
present preferred and common shares. 


Help Save Paper 


he Government has asked us to 

request your support in the pres- 
ent paper conservation and salvage 
campaign. Paper is needed in ever- 
increasing quantities by our armed 
forces. The paper you save goes to 
them. Here’s how you save it: (1) 
You make each piece, say, of writing 
paper do its full duty, you stretch 
every inch of wrapping paper; (2) 
you help your local stores save paper 
by discouraging double and extra 
wrapping of your purchases, and you 
carry your own market basket or bag 
to save paper bags; (3) you cheer- 
fully accept the manufacturer’s war 
packaging, as he simplifies his boxes 
and cartons to save paper; (4) you 
save every bit of used paper for your 
local salvage drive. 


BOOKLETS 


Investments Finance 
Postwar Developments 
| On Request 
1154 Without obligation, any 
Laan low will be sent without 
charge direct from the 

: firm by whom issued. 
An informative study of forty leading investment 
companies with a discussion of the opportunity 
afforded by this type of security in providing a 
hedge in an inflationary market. Prepared by a 


Business Industry 
of the items listed be- 

HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION 

New York Stock Exchange Member firm. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 


Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 
leading airline of the United States with separate 
discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 


A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the icago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors-—simplifies recording of capital gains 
and losses —12 important features outlined that 
— keep your investment records in “automatic” 
order. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
“ + a booklet, offered by member firms of 


TAX LAW AND INVESTORS . 


It explains vital relief provisions generally over- 
looked. Every substantial investor can profit by 
reading this brochure of a leading N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


INVESTMENT PLANS OF MERIT 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


CHAIN STORE SURVEY 
A 48-page fact-filled booklet telling the wartime 


story of the typical American institution — the 
chain store. Past, present and future of 31 leading 
chains discussed. Prepared by one of the largest 


N.Y.S.E. member firms. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


28) 


To expedite handling, a separate 
sheet of paper or postal card 
should be used for each request fer 
a different booklet—but several re- 
quests may be enclosed in one en- 
velope. Print name and address. 


FREE Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


FOR BOND INVESTORS 

Description of a unique fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 


as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open end investment 
company securities. 


TO CORPORATE EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Brand new idea in “public relations” of interest 
only to officials of leading corporations. Booklet 
shows how to turn “routine announcement” inte 
“your BEST financial advertisement.” 


A PRIMER OF ELECTRONICS 


A new booklet explaining the simple principles ef - 


electronic tubes and what they promise for 
future. This brochure is prepared especially for 
the layman by one of the big electrical equipmeat 
companies. 


TRANSITION TO PEACE? 


“In time of war prepare for peace” serves as the 
basis for a new study for investors. This booklet 
estimates the length of the -reconversion period 
of leading industries, and lists the most —— 
corporations that will supply consumer and capi 
goods after the war. Prepared by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


POSTWAR INVESTMENTS 


A New York Stock Exchange member firm has 
prepared a group of investment portfolios, afford- 
ing yields up to 5 per cent, which are made up 
of issues all havisg favorable postwar prospects. 
A total of 45 different securities are included. 


ELECTRONICS AT WORK 


A 42-page handbook illustrating the various elec- 
tronic applications in industry, such as motor con- 
trol, elimination of air-borne dust particles, and 
destroying bacteria and mold by means of ultra- 
violet radiation. Prepared by a leading electrical 
equipment manufacturer. 


HOW LIQUOR PAYS ITS WAY 


New study of the distilled spirits industry and 
its contribution to public revenues—32 pages, at- 
tractively illustrated. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN POSTWAR RADIO 


Bulletin discussing the war progress of an im- 
portant radio manufacturer, and its preparations 
for peace in the development of television and 
other electronic devices. 


HOW ELECTRONIC TUBES WORK 


One of the leaders in Radio, Television and Elec- 
tronic Research has prepared a new booklet te 
explain the whys and wherefores of various types of 
electronic tubes and the jobs they can accomplish. 


_ FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to “catch its ows 
dust”, also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhea 


PIONEERING THE TELEVISION ARTS 


The dramatic story of the fastest growing of the 
strictly television equipment producers, with ea 
forecast as to the potentialities of this new art in 
the home, at_the theatre and as a tool of industry. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


1 
Dec. 15 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Commercial Loans...... 6,41 
Total Brokers’ Loans......... 1,450 


Other Loans for Securities.... 547 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,795 


Total Net Demand Deposits.... 34,750 
Total Time Deposits ........... 6,099 
Monetary Factors 

Total Reserves (F. R. System).. 20,137 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 3.8 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 16,636 
Reserve Credit - - 11,704 
Total Money in Circulation. 20,235 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y.C.)....... 1,146 
New Financing domestic bonds) 13.7 


1942 

Dec. 8 Dec. 16 
(000,000 omitted) 

$10,926 $10,229 
6,395 ,350 
1,411 743 
575 394 
36,823 25,594 
2,786 3,283 
34,075 24,169 
6,076 5,209 
20,168 20.878 
64.1% 78.2% 
16,528 12,019 
11,540 6,055 
20,135 15,092 

1,094 58 

42.4 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


1943 

Dee. 11 Dec. 4 
Grains & Grain Products....... 53,426 56,351 
18,566 19,750 

Price Indicators 
1 - 

Dec. 21 Dec. 14 
Cocoa, seperios Bahia, per lb... *$0.0895 *$0.0895 
Coffee, No. Bis. per *0.09 *0.09% 
Corn, No. 2! yellow, per bushel. *1.31% *1.31% 
Cotton, middling, 0.20945 *0.2040 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb...... *0.12 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 
Flour, std. Spring pts, bbl.. *3.75 *3.76 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia, foun- 

dry, *25.84 *25.84 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.44% 1.43% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton 34.00 34.00 

Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 
Sugar, granulated, per Ib...... *0.0560 *0.0560 
*0.0374 *0.0374 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.79% *1.79% 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


358,368 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
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Trade Indicators 
1943 1942 
Week Ended 
Dee. 18 Dee. 11 Dec. 19 
§Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 4,613 4,567 3,976 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 93.0 99. 98.1 
Total Car Loadings (CATS) 823,211 742,911 
O11 Output (Dbis.)..... 4,37 3,88 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).....  ...... 71,937 80,228 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). ...... 105,225 116,761 
Index Figures 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 216.6 216.0 190.2 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
131 commodities, (1928 = 100). 300.3 
ec. ec. ec. 
§Bank Clearings, New York City 4,717 3,918 3,856 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,353 4,128 4,002 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,163 $2,122 2,005 


*Daily average. +000 omitted. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales -——————-CHARACTER OF TRADING——————_- Average Value of 
Industrials R.R.s_ Utilities Stocks Shares Issues No.of No. of o.Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1943 30 20 15 & N.Y.S.E. Traded Advanc’s 1. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds’ N.Y.S.E. 

Dec. 16.. 135.19 32.76 21.63 46.60 761,420 818 350 257 211 10 3 96.21 $10,054,000 

17.. 135.44 33.21 21.78 46.83 874,650 818 437 203 178 16 1 96.35 10,197,000 

18.. 135.89 33.30 21.97 47.01 482.630 701 364 146 191 11 0 96.46 5,561,300 

20.. 136.10 33.25 21.83 47.01 854.790 487 380 237 230 24 2 96.49 8,971,700 

21.. 135.86 33.09 21.79 46.90 656,320 832 248 348 236 13 1 96.45 7,302,400 

22.. 136.15 33.03 21.90 46.97 563,530 802 262 315 223 of es oe 7,349,450 

The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 21, 1943 ~ 

Shares Closing Net Shares -—— Closing —~ 
STOCK: Traded Dec. 14 Dec. 21 Change STOCK: Traded Dec. 14 | 
Schenley Distillers ......... 86,000 3534 41% + 5% Southern Pacific .......... 39,200 23% 23% 
National Distillers ......... 59,200 31% 34144 + 2% American Distilling ....... 38,000 112% 122% 
Gen. Gas & Electric “A”... 55,000 23% 2% + & Consolidated Natural Gas.. 37,700 27 263% 
Studebaker Corp. ..... 52,700 13 13% + uke 36,300 3234 385% 
Commonwealth & Southern 48,000 % 11/16 +1/16 Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 33,400 12% 12% 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 46,000 18% 19% +1 Packard Motor Car........ 32,500 3% 35% 
American Locomotive ..... 45,200 14% 15% + % 30,800 5754 6634 
International Paper ....... 42,800 13% 14 + & National Power & Light... 29,800 6% 614 
eee 42,700 11% 11% + % International Tel. & Tel.... 29,300 12 12% 
Alleghany Corp. pf.......... 42,100 27% 25 — 2% ge re 28,700 32% 33% 


8As of beginning of the 
following week. tRevised. [000,000 omitted. 
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1942 
Zz Dec. 12 

166,227 
14,553 
37,190 
45,246 
17,712 
90,687 
14,200 | 
| 
1942 
Dec. 22 

*$0.09 

*0.09 % 
1.07 
0.2066 
*0.12 | 
*1.11 | 
25.89 
0.065 
0.89% | 
34.00 
20.00 | 
0.0560 | 
0.0374 
1.60 

..Dec. 16 

18 

20 

Wer 21 

22 

Net 

2 Change 

+ 

+10% 

— 
+ 5% 

+ 9% 
+ 
+ % 

+ % 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is part 40 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed may have been effected. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 


Warren Fdry. & Pipe...... SM 6 6kiaaes 14% 30 31 32 37% 46 31 35% 34% 38 howe 39% 
Low | aterecee sae 7% 5 134% 20% 21 16 16% 19% 27 25 ie 24% 
Earnings ..... D$0.28 $0.73 $2.01 $1.09 $2.27 $3.31 $1.64 $2.93 $3.87 $3.92 $2.15 $3.69 
Dividend ..... 0.30 None 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 1.81 10.14 
Washington Gas Light..... 90 61 62% 62 83 88 
(New. Noe 0O$.. was 27% 23% 30% 28% 23% 19 
Earnings ..... $2.64 $2.16 $2.53 $2.50 $1.73 $1.81 $2.24 $2.52 $2.52 $2.24 $2.29 $2.02 
Dividend ..... 1.20 -1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 @ 4.50 1.50 1.29 1.50 
Waukesha Motor .......... 35 45 35 
(After 4-for-1 Split)...... 30% 39% 38% 25 24% 20% 17% 14 
Low .... 25% 19% 11% 11 14% 13% 10% 12 
Earnings ..... gD$1.21 gD$0.31 g$0.30 g$1.23 g$1.83  g$2.57 g$1.13 g$1.28 g$1.81 &$2.66 $1.13 g$2.15 
Dividend ..... 0.56 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.85 ae 1.00 1.00 1.15 £23 0.80 - 1.00 
Low | 4 19 20 17 20 14 10% 
Earnings ..... kD$3.66 kD$4.98 kD$0.78 k$2.38  k$4.58 k$5.65 k$3.68 k$3.23 k$3.18 k$3.46 $1.67 k$2.82 
Dividend ..... —Not Available— None None None 3.00 2.50 1,50 2.00 2.00 1.57 2.00 
Webster Eisenlohr ......... 2 8 7 7% 11% 9% 4% 3% 4% 4% 3 
% 1 3 4 6% 2% 1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$1.07. D$0.77 D$0.43 D$0.34 D$0.44 D$0.56 D$0.46 D$0.06 $0.30 $0.38 D$0. 35 $0.49 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None Ese eS 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift... High......... 20 37% 35%  S2% 56 39 28% 29% 25% 
| ae 8 7 15% 30% 33% 23% 25% 16 15% 16% ee 15 a0. 
Earnings ..... h$1.38  h$0.71 h$2.03 h$6.52 h$4.40 h$3.81 h$3.27 hD$2.90 h$0.76 h$4.46 $2.44 h$1.87 
Dividend ..... 1.25 0.52% 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 2.50 0.87% 0.50 2.25 1.74 1.00 fs 
Western Auto Supply “A”. High.. 15 22 51% 60% 77 91 wae 
Earnings ..... $0.85 $1.86 $2.40 $1.48 $2.99 $3.29 $2.78 $4.22 $3.88 $4.26 $2.80 $3.16 Be ore 
Dividend ..... 0.42 0.50 1.33 1.00 2.08 1.15 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.38 1.50 
Western Maryland Ry......High......... 11% 17% 10% 12% 4h 6% 5 
4 7% 8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 1% 2 
Earnings ..... D$1.64 D$1.03 D$0.92 D$0.91 $0.42 $0.59 D$1.94 $0.14 $1.15 $2.00 D$0.21 $5.02 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Western Union ............ eee 50 77% 66% 77% 96% 83% 34% 37 28% 31% ands 30 
® 12% 17% 29% 20% 22% 16% 16% 14% 18y% 23% 
Earnings ..... 7 81 $4.18 $2.15 $5.03 $6.89 $3.18 D$1.57 $1.32 $3.46 $7.05 $3.09 $8.95 aS oe 
Dividend ..... 2.50 None None None 2.00 2.25 None None 1.00 2.00 0.98 2.00 a NS We 
Earnings ..... ...- D$0.85 $0.03 D$0.31 $0.24 $1.11 $0.23 $1.31 $1.65 $0.06 $0.35 $4.12 : 
Dividend ..... .... Nome None None None None None None None None None 0.50 
Westinghouse Air Brake...High......... 18% 35% 36 35% 50% 57% 33% 37% 28% 24% 19% 
Sr eCore 9% 11% 15% 18 34% 17% 15% 18% 15% 15 eens 13% 
Earnings ..... $0.46 D$0.21  . $0.21 $0.30 $1.79 $2.01 $0.32 $0.87 $1.76 $1.91 $0.95 $1.33 ; cs 
Dividend ..... 1.00 0.75 0.50 #1.87% 2.25 41.01 0.62% 3.23 1.75 1.38 1.25 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg...High......... 43% 58% 47% 98% 153% 167% -124% 121 118 105 as 83 Rae 
15% 19% 27% 32% 94% 87% 61% 82% 76 71 63% 
Earnings ..... D$3.44 D$3.45 D$0.03 $4.53 $5.73 $7.53 $3.38 $5.18 $7.10 $7.21 $3.37 $5.42 any: 
Dividend ..... 0.87% None None 1.00 5.50 6.00 2.50 3.50 4.75 5.00 2.91 4.00 . 
Weston Elec. Ing irmnt.... 9% 13% 15% 33% 33% 30% 21 28% 37% 34% 31% 
2% 3% 6 10 22% 10% 9% 10% 26 27% 23 
es ee D$1.33 D$0.59 $0.20 $0.98 $1.22 $2.10 $0.71 $3.03 $4.58 $5.84 $1.67 $3.29 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.85 1.00 0.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 0.73 2.00 a Nm 
West Penn Elec. “‘A’”’...... 80 73 70 91% 107 108 102% 107% 110% 106% 91 
25 30 44% 34 913% 84 70 85 91 88 
Earnings ..... $35.72 $37.87 $37.93 $51.59 $64.12 $54.05 $26.94 $42.06 $52.50 $41.01 $44.38 $33.33 nae 
Dividend ..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Westvaco Chlorine ......... Wives ccuct 12% 20% 27% 25% 32 27% 20% 39% 38% 36% ance 31% 
awe 3 5 14% 16% 19% 10% 10. 15% 27% 27% 22 
Earnings ..... $0.80 $1.09 $1.55 $1.63 $1.39 $1.46 $1.52 $2.91 $2.96 $2.93 $1.82 $2.49 
Dividend ..... 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.01 1.40 
West Va. Pulp & Paper....High......... 21% 18 15% 18% 30% 41 17% bid 19% 25% 20% Seas 18 
jD$1.01 jD$0.29 jD$0.11 j$1.08 j$2.14 jD$0.75 j$0. j$3.03 j$3.70 $0.70 j$1.83 
Dividend ..... 0.75 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 0.30 0:20 1.00 1.80 0.64 1.25 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.....High......... 6% 10 29 35% 91 115 60 75 80 65 wee 50 az 
Earnings ..... D$2.99 D$1.13 D$0.73 $2.12 $7.33 $8.02 $1.98 $7.56 $8.69 $7.49 $3.83 $6.95 : 
Dividend ..... None None None None Nene 5.00 None 4.00 5.50 5.50 2.00 4.50 
Whee WD haxigieseste are 15 35 29 32% 39% 65 32% 38% 35% 30 wets 27% 
5 7% 11% 14% 21% 19 14% 15% 18% 21% 17% 
Earnings veces D$16.91 D$8.02 D$4.65 $3.12 $4.71 4.03 D$2.44 $6.34 $6.53 $11.74 $0.44 $4.61 
Dividend ..... None None None None None one None None None 2.00 0.20 1.50 
White (S. S.) Dental....... High...... init 7%, 8% 15% 16% bid 22% bid 23% 1s¥ 12% 11% 15% wees 15% 
3% 3 8 ll bid 12% bid 14% 10% 
Earnings ..... D$1.84 $1.27 $0.96 $0.72 $1.36 $1.30 D$0.7¢ $0.87 $1.16 $2.06 $0.72 $1.91 
Dividend ..... 0.10 0.20 0.65 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 0.60 0.60 1.10 0.74 1.20 


g—12 mos. ended July 31. h—12 mos. ended Aug. 31. j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. k—12 mos. ended Nov. 30. D—Deficit. #Consists of $1.12% paid 
out of earned surplus and 75c as return of capital from paid in surplus. {Distributed as return of capital out of paid-in surplus. 


‘C. 3. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Te IS YOUR UNCLE SAM talking— 
but I’m going to talk to you like a 
DUTCH uncle, to keep all of us from 
going broke. 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren’t looking, prices have 
been nudging upwards. Not risinggaw- 
fully fast, but RISING. 


Most folks, having an average share 
of common sense, know rising prices are 
BAD for them and BAD for the country. 
So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 
and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
to do something—QUICK. 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. “DOGGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 
prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a lot. 
That’s what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are for—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 


But let me tell you this—we’re never 
going to keep prices down just by lean- 
ing on the government and yelling for 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


This advertisement, prepared by the Wart Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Never mind ‘who done 
and help get 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 


We've ALL got to help— EVERY 
LAST ONE OF US. 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
. .. if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That’s an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we’re not 
going to do that kind of thing, once we’ve 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we’ve got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 
—ALL OF US, farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, white-collar workers! 


Use it up - Wear it out 
Make it do + Or do without 


Buy only what you need. A patch on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN. Don’t 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services, or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 

Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and taxes are the cheapest way to do it. 


Pay off your old debts. Don’t make any 
new ones. 

Start a savings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- 
surance. 

Buy Wer Bonds and hold on to them. 
Buy them with dimes and dollars it 
HURTS like blazes to do without. 

Start making these sacrifices now— 
keep them up for the duration—and this 
country of ours will be sitting pretty 
after the war... and so will you. 


Sure 
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